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HAMPION MOVES 


to the War Hront 


Champion supplies pulp for explosives and paper to Government and to war in- 
dustries. They also cooperate in every way with federal agencies to get the greatest 
possible production. Although war activities come first, Champion still makes paper 
for essential civilian needs. Ideal locations, farsighted control of raw materials, 
excellent equipment, and long experience in research and manufacture... all con- 
tribute to the production of the finest printing paper possible in this emergency. 


a 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. CC... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 

















THE ARAGON 
LAUNDRY CO. 


MEN’S LIST 








CLAY ARNOLD & SON arttorRNeEYSs 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL LEADING CITIES 
IN UNITED STATES. 















DRESS SHIRTS 


WORK SHIRTS............... 


COLLARS 


HANDKERGHIEFS .......... 


PAUAMAS: «0... cccscee 


UNDERWEAR.............. 





SLACKS 


























Ludlow Commerce Gothics— 


These modern all-cap lining faces have a style all their own, which 






lends distinction to any piece of commercial printing on which they 






are used, as is clearly demonstrated in the specimens on this page. 





. «++ Lhe Commerce Gothics are now available: in three series, the 


Light, the Medium, and the Medium Condensed, the last-named 






being only recently announced. . . . If your job work seems a bit dull 





and drab try Ludlow Commerce Gothics to tone it up. . . . All fonts 





in all sizes align at the bottom. . . .Write for specimen sheets show- 





ing these typefaces in full size range, from 6-pt. No. | to 18-pt. No. 2. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CoO. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





















PHONE SUMMERDALE 2-3491 








LAWSON HISTORICAL LIBRA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


LLOYD FORD, LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 











ASSOGIATED GARAGES 


SUMMERDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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MONTHLY STORAGE 





GASOLINE & OIL 




















AY TO THE 


CITY BANK AND TRUST GOMPANY 





BRISTOL, NEW JERSEY_ 
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BRISTOL, NEW JERSEY 





AMERICAN OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
413 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET 








DOLLARS 
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And ‘‘scrap’’ we can, for our liberty, our 
country and our industry. 

Those obsolescent ‘‘ghosts’’; those out- 
moded presses have a new value. 
First—as scrap metal—a vitally essen- 
tial ingredient of the new steel and iron 
products so desperately needed for arm- 





towards future new presses under the 
War-Time Miller Scrap Allowance Plan. 


This Plan provides an opportunity, with 
many advantages, to convert inactive 
presses into scrap for armament and at 
the same time have immediate cash re- 
turn and future reserve towards new 
press purchase. It is briefly described at 





ament. 

Second—as a three or four fold credit the right. 

Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; 

single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second-class matter, 
June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1942, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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Announcing a New War-Time 
MILLER SCRAP ALLOWANCE PLAN 


CRAP metal is vitally essential in making tanks, battleships, guns, munitions and 
the machine tools with which they are made. 


From our years of press building experience, we know the great number of obsolete 
presses that exist. As one of the first in the large industries to convert our production 
to war materials, we recognize the great tonnage of useful scrap metal in these 
obsolete presses. Therefore, as arms manufacturers of the present, and printing press 
builders of the past and future, we see in the scrapping of obsolete presses a possible 
substantial contribution to our armed forces as well as to the printing industry. 


Therefore, to any reputable concern who by previous arrangement with us shall 
scrap any Cylinder Press—two options are offered under the War-Time Miller Scrap 


Allowance Plan. 


OPTION 1.— We are prepared to issue a credit certificate, good until two years 
after the end of the present war, and in an amount two times that of the used machine’s 
scrap value, the printing concern to keep the actual cash money received for the scrap, 
thus actually receiving three times the scrap value of the old press. 


OR 


OPTION 2. — We will issue a credit certificate, good until two years after the end 
of the present war, but in an amount three times that of the used machine's scrap 
value, provided the cash amount received for the scrap is immediately forwarded to 
us for conversion into Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps which we will issue in the 
name of the printing concern and promptly return to them. Thus, the printing concern 
will actually receive four times the scrap value of the old press. 


No immediate new Miller purchase need be contracted for, and even if the credit 
certificate holder chooses to never use it for such new equipment purchase, the holder 
will have lost nothing as he will have received the actual scrap value of the discarded 
equipment in cash or Defense Bonds and Stamps. 

















We hope by these means to: 
1. Release potential tonnage of scrap metal for defense of our country. 


2. Eliminate obsolete presses which, if resold, might become a menace to the stand- 
ards of the industry. 


3. Enable our customers and those who contemplate the eventual purchase of Miller 
equipment to set up a reserve for the rehabilitation of their pressrooms after the war. 


4. Assist in liquidating unneeded equipment for its maximum cash value now. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Piiiisns 














Full particulars on the new War-Time |} 
Miller Scrap Allowance Plan will be gladly 
given upon request, or may be obtained in 
many instances by a telephone call or letter 
to your local printing trades association. 
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Automatic Presses 144,’’x 22” 


&P 3414" HAND CLAMP 


; 


OR the small plant, for the 
medium size plant, as well as 
for the large plant needing auxil- 
iary cutter equipment, the C & P 
Craftsman Hand Clamp Power 


Cutter is unequalled. 


Sturdy in construction, simple in 
operation, streamlined in design, 
modern in every way, this cutter 


handles a large volume of cutting 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


Automatic Presses 10x15”, 12’’x 18” 


and trimming speedily, accurately 
and at low cost. 

The tape may be equipped with a 
magnifier and illuminated by stand- 
ard or fluorescent lighting if desired. 


The knife is easily kept parallel with 
the cutting stick by a special handle 
at the upper right of the machine. 


The Craftsman Cutter is a profitable 


investment for any printing plant. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace, 480 


Lexington 


Automatic Cutters—39”, 44”, 50” 


Cylinder Presses 


2614” Lever Paper Cutters 
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MINESWEEPER ACTION! 


When you launch your advertising matter 
upon the restless sea of public acceptance 
it is important that you sweep away the 
hidden dangers and obstacles that so often 
beset the voyage of the printed word. Of 


these dangers inferior papers that fail to 


of suitable papers is a considerable hazard. 
Paper difficulties are cleared away forever 
if you have at your disposal a Beckett Per- 
petual Auto-File, from which you can in- 
stantly select any desired combination of 


cover, text or offset stock. Write us about 





express the quality of your 
goods and the prestige of your 
establishment are the most se- 
rious to the advertiser. To the 


printer failure to close the 





deal immediately owing to lack 





this greatest of conveniences 
and sales aids. The nominal 
charge is $5.00 to those en- 
gaged in the graphic arts in- 


dustry, returnable in_ thirty 





days if you are not pleased. 





THE BECKETT PAPER CO. timttox ono: sivce tes 
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Unprecedented Demands 





War is overshadowing everything in our lives. Printers’ 
markets are changing to conform to its needs. Our 
country is under the stress of heavy demands—some fore- 


seen and others unforeseen; government, war industries 





and civilian business requirements—all must be met 


to maintain the progress of war effort and other needs. 


Quantity, quality, time—all elements of paramount im- 
portance—are factors of varying weight that will affect 
printing production. Unusual demands may strike 
any printing plant, in any locality, at any time. The 


graphic arts must meet these demands to fulfill its duty. 





The printing industry should be alert—in both per- 
sonnel and equipment. Preventive maintenance of 
presses is a practical contribution to the alertness 
necessary in our industry. The Harris service organiza- 


tion is available to assist plant managements in their 








efforts to maintain equipment at maximum efficiency. 
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POTTER: COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. « Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington 
St.* Atlanta, 220 Luckie St, N. W.,* San Francisco, 420 Market St. « Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal » Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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asteybneces of Cosmetic Maberising 


a K 
are printed on Aevelooal Printing Papers ! 


N view of the importance of paper 
conservation, most advertisers 
demand that each unit of their printed 
advertising must work harder than 
ever before. Cosmetic manufacturers’ 
catalogs, circulars, and brochures 
typify this trend. They are more at- 
tractive with eye-catching illustrations 
in life-like color. Copy is printed clear- 
cut. And to assure fine printed results, 
the paper itself is super-smooth. 

Like many other successful adver- 
tisers, cosmetic manufacturers turn to 
Levelcoat* printing papers to get qual- 
ities that give direct advertising more 


eye-appeal and more selling power. 

Your customers, too, can make their 
direct advertising more attractive 
and more effective by using Level- 
coat printing papers. And of no little 
importance today, they can do this at 
little (if any) extra cost because Level- 
coat papers provide all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at surprisingly low cost! 

Levelcoat papers are made for all 
types of letterpress printing. Your 
local paper merchant will gladly show 
you samples of Levelcoat printed re- 
sults. If you prefer, get in touch with 
our nearest sales office. 


“A” isa di 
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Printing Man 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 
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= An abundant supply of clear, 

cold water ..so pure that it is 

used, unfiltered, for drinking .. is the principal 

factor responsible for the unblemished white- 

ness and sparkling colors which have made 

Howard Bond a favorite with printers and 

lithographers ever since 1913 when it made 
its initial bow to the buying public. 


THE HOWARD PAPER MILLS . . Urbana, Ohio 
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WATERMARKED 
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PEOPLE 


cool their brows with the 
water supply 



























GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 








New TYPE MANUAL 


FIRST EVER PUBLISHED IN SPANISH 


A Milestone in the History of Printing in the Americas 















papers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.;Sloan Paper Co. ARIZ. : 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. ARK.: 
Roach Paper Co. CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; 
General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. COLO.: Dixon 
& Co. CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold- 
Roberts; John Carter & Co.; Green & Low; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Storrs & Bement 
Onder from Your Dealer ov Direct Co.; Whitney-Anderson. D. of C.: R. P. An- 
JACOB R. GROVE Co drews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. FLA.: 

‘ . % Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 

| 4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Se = aper Co. GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co.; Macon Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & 
Prosser; Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Pa- 
per Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper 
Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; James White. IND.: 
Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh; 
Crescent Paper Co. IOWA: Carpenter Paper 
Co. KAN.: Central-Topeka. KY.: Louisville 
Paper Co. LA.: Aleo Paper Co. ME.: Arnold- 









CURA TERES | 
NPOGRAFICOS | 











Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 






























Edition is limited —registered owners will receive 
supplementary sheets... to make this the most 
valuable reference yet compiled. Several hundred 
pages of complete showings— both alphabets and 
specimens of various display and reader sizes to 
show mass effect of typeset lines or paragraphs. 

Each section prefaced with biographical mate- 
rial and sketch or photo of the designer. History 
of printing in Spanish America. 6-color portrait 
of Gutenberg. Types shown include: Bodoni, 
Bookman, Caslon, Cheltenham, Century, Corvinus, 
Cartoon, Garamond, Gillies Gothic, Goudy, Iris, 
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CORNER- 
ROUNDER 


(illustrated) .$ 37.50 
Desk Model .. 15.00 
No. 90 Heavy- 










Kabel, Koch, Kennerley, Legend, Memphis, Nilo, 
Olympic, Ombra, Raleigh, Trafton, Veltro, Venus, 






adding sheets. Size 8-7/8 by 11-1/8 by 4-3/4 in- 
ches. Plus speedy typecasting and copyfitting 
tables and bibliography. A BOOK THAT NO 
PRINTER’S LIBRARY SHOULD LACK. (Unli- 
bro que debe tener todo impresor de habla espanola) 


Order direct from AUTHOR- PRINTER- PUBLISHER 
LUIS L GOTELLI, 1071 Calle Azopardo, $ 25 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, at the price of 
or from THE INLAND PRINTER, CHICAGO 


This advertisement set by LUIS L GOTELLI, Buenos Aires 
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485 Hague St. 


MODEL 50 


CORNER. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ROUNDER 


We: acces 90.00 


Ask for dealer’s name 


LASSCO Products 











MECHANISM OF THE 


LINOTYPE 






y the 
Linotype Company. 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 











Women! Be ESTIMATORS! 


Learn IIOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 





as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
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Roberts; C. H. Robinson. MD.: Antietam Pa- 


Weiss and many others seldom seen in the U. 8. No. 90E Elec- eae “ : ‘ . 
All indexed —bound loose-leaf for removing or tric «++. 140.00 pen Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Paper 
i ow Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. MASS.: Arnold- 


Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice & Co.; 
John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House 
of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; 
Whitney-Anderson. MICH.: Beecher, Peck & 
Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Pa- 
per Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman- 
Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. MINN.: John 
Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell-Minne- 
apolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. MO.: Acme 
-aper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; K. C. 
aper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
-aper Co.; Zellerbach. MONT.: Carpenter Pa- 
per Co. NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western 
Newspaper Union; Western Paper Co. N. J.: 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
N. Y. CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 


Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. Garrett; W. H. 
Smith; Union Paper & Twine. N. C.: Dillard 
-aper Co. OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central 
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John S. 25 lesson course in- & Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Can- 
Thompson cludes personal coach- field Paper 0.3 Forest Paper Co.; Green & Co: 

ane rs 1 —s = 8 Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 
$ 50 Ravin ace ees Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Mer- cor, 
press work and bindery riam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- mn 

POosT operations. ———_ man; Reinhold Card & Paper Co.; Schlosser 
PAID pre nage Rome! ed Paper Corp.; Shapiro Paper Corp.; Vernon mas 

Approved and used today for details about Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plekn; Willmann 
easy method of paying Paper Co. NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; pers 












The Inland Prin i Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cord- sae 
sa = age; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; facti 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan thin! 
aper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & 
‘ Twine Co. OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa phil 
Paper Co. ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co.; Fraser 
e e -aper Co.; Zellerbach. PA.: Alling & Cory T 
Pp Hints CHL Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Hartung & Co.; 
Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price Co.; 
Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuyl- 6 3) 
kill Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox- S. 
Walter-Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. R. L: moti 
Arnold-Roberts Co.; John re . _ Nar- keep 
ragansett Paper Co. S. C.: Dillard Paper 
ky E. £. Si. John Co. TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clem- naive 
ents Paper Co. TEX.: L. 8. Bosworth Co., 
Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper powe 
A new low price—now ef- EY House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham Paper . 
fective. Solves your press Co. UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. will 
bl 201 VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Pa- dea 
ens apes. per Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper rat 
Co.; B. W. Wilson. WASH.: Blake, — : Sh 
z © Towne; Carter, Rice & Co.; Tacoma Paper Z 
The Inland Printer e C hicago Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; 
y, Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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Complacency has cost nations their liberty, 
corporations their leadership, and business 
men their reputations. Yet many people, 
many businesses, and many business men 
persist in blacking out the future! 


They toy with the dynamite of self-satis- 
faction. They heed the rumors of wishful 
thinking. They accept man’s most distorted 
philosophy: “‘It can’t happen here! ”’ 


They do more. 


They curtail advertising, suspend pro- 
motion, discontinue merchandising, and 
keep their salesmen under wraps—on the 
naive assumption, presumably, that the 
power of all peace-time economic forces 
will somehow be self-generating for the 
duration of the war. 


Shame! 





The Mead Corporation, ‘‘ Paper Makers 


? 


to America’’, will not black out ts future. 
Every moment of every day and night is 
devoted to preventing that. Our plants are 
working tirelessly to make the paper so vital 
to these days. Our laboratories are never 
darkened in their constant vigil to discover 
alternates for the raw materials usurped by 
war. And behind our national fraternity of 
informed merchants are the reserves of con- 
tinual advertising and promotion for Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright fine print- 


ing papers. 


The future of American business will 
grow out of tangible action taken mow and 
not out of the pursuit of some will-o’ -the- 
wisp. That is the platform on which all 


business must act today. 


WHE MEAD CORPORATION 


Offering a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed 
use, including such famous grades as Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and 
Indexes; D & C Black & White, Printflex, Canter- 
bury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Dayton 


Boston 
Kingsport 























. . Twelve seconds! constituted man’s first victory 
over the air. Orville and Wilbur Wright flew the 
first airplane on December 17, 1903 at Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina. 

























The first airplane was far removed in appearance 
and performance from the modern plane, however, even 
though these two machines differ greatly in appearance and 
performance, basically the design has changed very little. It 
has remained the same because it was correct in the first place. 


The Kluge is based on a theory of printing that has long been 
established as a practical money maker in the printing trade. 
Principles seldom change. In the final analysis, there is noth- 





ing basically new in the world. The airplane of today is the 
development of a basically correct theory of flight, conceived 
by the Wright Brothers. In like manner, the modern Kluge is 
the development of a basically correct theory of flat surface 


printing. 


These developments in construction and operational design 
have greatly increased the scope of the platen press. 
Halftones, solids, to type, on any stock from tis- 
sue to 14 ply board are now within the profit- 
able realm of the Kluge. 


KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE nc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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ALL-OUT VICTORY PRODUCTION 
IN COTTRELL PLANTS 


The Cottrell organization is proud to have an important part in making machine 
tools for the Victory program. Machine tools are the fundamental weapons of this 
war. Our country must have enormous numbers of planes and tanks and all the 
other accouterments of modern warfare. That means mass production, and mass 
production is wholly dependent upon machine tools. 

In making machine tools, precision is the first essential; and precision has 
always been an outstanding characteristic of Cottrell manufacturing. 

Equally important, today, is speed. Time lost can never be regained. In the 
present world situation, time lost means more men killed. That is why Victory 
production must come first and does come first in Cottrell plants. 

Frankly, we can offer no assurance of new Cottrell presses until the present 
emergency is past. However, repair parts will be obtainable, as long as materials 
for them can be had; engineering counsel and help in solving production problems 
will be available; and research with a view to still better Cottrell presses in the 
future will be continued. 

Cottrell customers and prospective customers have shown sympathetic under- 
standing of the present manufacturing situation. Your continued patience and co- 


operation will be appreciated. 


C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., Westerly, R.I. * New York: 25 W. 26th St. » Chicago: Daily News Building 
Claybourn Div.: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee » Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, E.C.1 





MAGAZINE AND MULTI-COLOR PRESSES 
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ROW’S BUSINESS TODAY 


OQ 


KEEP BUILDING 
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Here is the job for printers busy...to help them increase 






to push harder than ever...selling your today’s business...tomorrow’s 






customers the long range point of view. business and prestige. And let Strathmore 






Selling their goods if they have them Papers help you...let their fine 






to sell...their names for the future if quality and great variety do a plus 





they can’t sell customer goods today. It’s up selling job for you and your customers. A fine paper 







to the printer to keep customers sells quickly...economically...positively. 





This is No. 7 in the 
STRATHMORE NEW BUSINESS SERIES. 








This seventh folder is entitled 


HOW TO BUILD TOMORROW'S BUSINESS. 
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Sivudlmnore PAPER COMPANY | wést SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Driving Boiler Rivets by Sledge 
was S-L-O-W and (Costly.- 
but Compressed Air changed that. 


The use of pneumatic tools instead 
of man-slung sledge-hammers for driv- 
ing boiler rivets is just one of the in- 
numerable examples of progress made 
by modern Industry in speeding up 
manufacturing and lowering costs of 
things we need. 

Another pioneering achievement of 
prime importance to every user of 
printing paper was Consolidated’s de- 
velopment and perfection of a method 
of making enamel coated papers so eco- 
nomically that they could be sold at 
prices previously asked for uncoated 
stocks, 


we 
Po i 


) 
Consolidated wwnie Payers 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 
Cooled 


: di * To reproduce pictures accurately ... whether of people, products or scenes 
... fine halftones have been perfected to an almost incredible degree. But fine half- 
tones require the use of a coated stock which will bring out all their fine details and tone 
gradations. *° Today . . . because of Consolidated Coated ... enamel paper capable of 
the highest quality ‘printing results is available for liberal use even by those who must 
figure paper budgets closely. * And let's not forget that any invention, method or process 
which makes things quicker and at less cost actually releases many man- or machinery- 
hours which in these critical times can be diverted into direct defense efforts. So in that 


sense Consolidated's achievement of years ago can be considered Pioneering for Defense. 


Among the 4 grades of Consolidated Coated there is one just right for almost every job. 
Stocked and sold by leading paper merchants in the important cities throughout the country. 








—_ 


Superior to that of any other country on the face of the globe 
is America’s Assembly Line. Pledged today to the aid of our 
Government, it is operating at an all time high. 

Paper production over 100% is first for the Government 
and plants turning out War Orders. But grades for commercial 


use are still available for informative and well illustrated fold- 


4 aD Nr 
WATERVIIE! 
4 4 4 
SWIGART’S ADVERTISERS ENAMEL 
SWIGART’S ROYAL FOLDING ENAMEL 
SWIGART’S FOLDETTE ENAMEL 
SWIGART’S FOLDETTE POST CARD COVER C2S 
SWIGART’S CLASSIC LITHO LABEL 
SWIGART'S CASCADE OFFSET 
SWIGART'S GLOSSETTE ENAMEL 
SWIGART’S VIKING ENAMEL 


ers which announce products and materials in stores, factories 
and jobbers’ stocks. 

Where Enamel and Offset paper is essential to such print- 
ing, WATERVLIET PAPERS are a wise choice. 

We are fortunate in having these papers in a wide variety 


of sizes and weights—ready for immediate delivery. 


IN CHICAGO CALL WABASH 2525 FOR SAMPLES OR 
PRICES ON ALL WATERVLIET’S ADVERTISED LINES 


VISIT OUR GALLERY OF PRINTED IDEAS 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


717 SOUTH WELLS STREET +« CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 














a LARGER range of sizes! 
a WIDER scope of service! 


The advanced design and triple- 
tough construction that won 
industry's enthusiastic accept- 
ance almost overnight have now 
been extended to many larger 


motors in our a-c line. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ew 


General Electric and its employees are proud of 
the Navy award of Excellence made to its Erie 
Works for the manufacture of naval ordnance. 


BUILT FOR PROTECTION FIRST... TO LAST! 


GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 



















Authority travels in Envelopes! 





Successful war is something more than ships and tanks and guns 


and planes . 


It’s a nation organized for victory. The life blood of organization 


is Communication .. . and communication means envelopes. 


The importance of the envelope has grown with the need for secrecy 


and security in the transmission of messages. 


The naval commander opens an envelope and proceeds under ‘‘sealed 
orders.” The military courier delivers an envelope to Field H. Q. The 
First Aid Officer attaches az envelope to wounded men on the battle- 


field. The Preference Rating Certificate goes in an envelope. 


The Envelope has enlisted for the duration. We all share in this new 
responsibility: we who manufacture envelopes — you who sell and 
print them. To you we promise a full measure of co-operation. We 
shall maintain quality and delivery within the limits imposed upon 


us; and help you all we can. 


Envelopes — for Victory! 
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UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices: Springfield, Mass. 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 


Former "'brightness'’ of Northwest Pedigreed Papers is patriotically and cheerfully 
sacrificed to release chlorine for war production. However, the regular standard 
finishes and utility values are being rigidly maintained by NORTHWEST in its 
Victory War Quality Papers—and they are surprisingly clean also. We are proud of 


the ingenuity and skill of our expert papermakers in meeting the national emergency. 


NORTHV EST 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY: CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
Copyright, 1942, By The Northwest Paper Company 
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MANY JOB 


Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is doing a 
hundred and one jobs these days— 
from simple office forms to elaborately 
printed broadsides. 

Patawite is made on precision fine 
paper machines. Printers say that this 
lightweight sheet has exceptional quality 
and strength. 

Patawite is unwatermarked, unglazed, 
and comes in canary, goldenrod, pink, 
green, blue and white. It is furnished 
in cut sheets of standard sizes, packaged 


in convenient units. 


* Note to Printers 


Our distributors are necessarily limited in 
the supplies they can offer. Consequently, 
before setting your printing dates, it is 
wise to order your needs well in advance. 


























DISTRIBUTORS 
ALABAMA 
Strickland Paper Company, Birmingham 
CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Hartford 
The Minotte E. Chatfield Company, 

New Haven 
FLORIDA 
Knight Bros. Paper Company, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Tallahassee and Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Knight Bros. Paper Company, Atlanta 



















ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago 
INDIANA 
Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis 
KENTUCKY 


Miller Paper Company, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
United Paper Company, New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
The Whitaker Paper Company, Baltimore 
MINNESOTA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
MONTANA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, Great Falls 
NEW JERSEY 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Newark 
NEW YORK 
Herrmann Paper Company, Inc., 
New York City 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City 
Miller & Wright Paper Company, 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Buffalo and Rochester 
Miller Paper Company, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Raleigh 
OHIO 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Akron and Cleveland 
The Imperial Paper Company, Cincinnati 
Paper Merchants, Inc., Toledo 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Philadelphia 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company, 
Philadelphia 
The Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh 
H. A. Whiteman & Company, 
Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company, 
Chattanooga and Nashville 
TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc., Houston 
VIRGINIA 



























Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WEST COAST 
Zellerbach Paper Company 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


K cistol, Penniyl VaNLA 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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FAR EAST WAR ADDS TO SHORTAGES 


Printing Materials from Orient 
Now Curtailed. Alternate 


Products Sought 


War in the Far East has cut off the 
dwindling shipments of many impor- 
tant materials, including several im- 
portant to the printing field. Before 
going into detail on the specific print- 
ing materials which are affected by 
these developments, several consid- 
erations should be remembered. It is 
quite true that the requirements of 
defense have had an effect on printing 
and on the available supply of print- 
ing materials. This effect will become 
more drastic soon and, no doubt, many 
sacrifices will be necessary. These are 
sacrifices which the printing industry 
is glad—even anxious—to make, 
knowing that it helps America on the 
way to Victory. 


Printers’ Needs Met 


Despite the curtailment of many 
important ink materials, ink makers 
have not failed to supply printers with 
ink. It may be said with truth that so 
far no printer has had to turn down a 
job because he couldn’t get the ink. 
No publication has suspended; no 
packages or labels formerly printed 
have gone out blank. During World 
War I, no magazine or newspaper of 
any size had to stop publication be- 
cause it couldn’t get ink. 

Obviously, the production of some 
colors has been curtailed, and soon 
may be curtailed further. But the fact 
remains that there zs ink, and there 
probably will be ink for a long time. 
You may not be able to get the exact 
yellow or red you had in mind. But 
you are likely to be able to get a yel- 
low and a red, or at least enough ink 
to print the job. 


Materials Affected 


What about the materials from the 
Far East which are affected? Among 
these is chromite, from which chrome 
pigments are made. Chromite came 
from the Philippines. Chrome yellow 
and chrome green are present ordi- 
narily in 95 per cent of al! yellow and 
green inks. Since the manufacture of 
these colors also involves the use of 
lead and of acetic acid, two other 
critical defense materials, chrome 
pigments production will not be in the 
quantities heretofore available. 

Other products widely used in print- 
ing and largely imported from the 
Orient are natural resins (East Indies, 
Malay, India), tung oil and tungsten 





RESINS 
GUMS 


Ea» 


TUNG OIL 
TUNGSTEN 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


Many printing materials come from this war area. Want a larger map ? 
Write for your free copy of the new IPI full-size War Atlas. No obligation. 





(China), rubber (Malay and East 
Indies), and various metallic ores. 
The entry of the United States into 
actual hostilities has speeded up the 
defense program in general and has 
made necessary further reductions in 
the supply of materials available for 
non-military uses. This situation is 
affecting printing, of course, and the 
manufacture of printing inks. 


Color Shortages 


Cadmium colors—reds and yellows 
—are much more difficult to obtain. 
These colors are used in display and 
billboard advertising because of their 
light resistant properties, and in pack- 
aging, where acid or alkaline resist- 
ance is an important consideration. 

Other reds and blues, most of which 
come from organic materials, are be- 
coming more restricted as organic 
compounds of many kinds are required 
for defense purposes. 

Methy] violet, used to “tone’’ news 
inks and to produce most purples, is 
made from the same material as an 
important propellant. It will be more 
difficult to obtain in the future. 

Alkyd and phenolic resins, used in 
making gloss inks and many of the 
“‘specialty’’ inks, are vital to the war 
effort. They can be released only for 
the most essential applications. 

Toluol, an extremely important in- 
gredient for rotogravure and for fast 
drying letterpress inks, is one of the 
“T’s”’ in “TNT” (trinitrotoluol). 


Advertisement 





The most important white pigment, 
titanium dioxide, is vital to war pro- 
duction. Its substitutes, such as zine 
white, are equally critical. 

What about the more cheerful side 
of the picture? There are several ink 
“staples” which so far have not been 
seriously affected. Carbon black is 
available in large quantities. So are 
linseed oil and petroleum derivative 
oils. Rosin, an American product, with 
some development, could be an alter- 
nate for Far Eastern resins. 

Furthermore, unremitting research 
by IPI laboratory technicians is pro- 
ducing new ways to formulate inks 
out of materials not required for de- 
fense. More than ever, research is 
helping to maintain the art of printing, 
one of the safeguards of democracy. 


Research Offers Hope 


Under the stimulus of a war econ- 
omy, research often finds that the 
“essential’’ material can be replaced 
by a new material which does the job 
better. Already in this war, certain 
“‘indispensable’”’ ink ingredients have 
turned out to be not so indispensable 
after all. New formulations, alternate 
materials have actually improved on 
the former products, no longer avail- 
able because they are required for 
defense uses. Lines of raw materials 
are being simplified, and many were 
unnecessarily extensive. Yes, short- 
ages are here. They are inconvenient, 
but we will just have to face them. 
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PHASE PRODUCTION 
SERVICE... Dy _ 


nigel ® st 


ANOTHER VICTORY 
fh 


COORDINATION 


eendnitan is a fine technique at SUPERIOR, 

developed through years of success in cor- 
relating Artwork, Photography, Photo-retouch- 
ing, Engraving, and Composition under one roof. 


We call it our Five-Phase Production Plan. 


Any one of SUPERIOR’S five services will save 
you time and money. Utilized together, they'll 
handle any production job, from first plan to 

finished plates, cutting waste, worry and 
working time all along the way. Yet you pay 


no premium for this SUPERIOR satisfaction. 


Day and night our shops are at your service. 


Simply call SUPerior 7070. 


This advertisement Is a Superior production 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 














Here’s a book you will want, for it’s 
| written especially for you. And it’s 
yours for the asking ... without charge 
| or any obligation. It tells the complete 
story of a FREE service —The Letter- 
head Clinic — which progressive print- 
ers everywhere are using to marked 
advantage. It’s a book with a profit- 
plot that will hold your interest from 
cover-to-cover . . . with a moral that 
will point the way to extra business for 


you. Clip that convenient coupon now! 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Send your FREE book about a FREE service, 
“Why You Should Use The Letterhead Clinic” to: 


Name. 





Position 


IMPORTANT: This offer is restricted to printers only and coupon 
must be attached to your BUSINESS letterhead. 
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For the Duration 
of the 


Emergency 


There are times in the history of a 

nation when every man must subordi- 

F nate his private hopes and ambitions 

to the security of the country of which 

he is a part. No one can doubt the 

need sallow for American arms supremacy ... the urgency 

of the task before us . . . or the necessity for the fullest 

cooperation of individual and industry alike in the emer- 
gency that confronts us. 

We of the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company have taken our responsibility most seriously. 
We are manufacturing large quantities of ordnance for 
the United States Navy and many machine tools so sorely 
needed by hundreds of other manufacturers anxious and 
waiting to increase their production of defense materials. 

Through early participation in this effort and by virtue 
of long experience in working to high standards of me- 
chanical excellence, our production is well under way 
... even ahead of schedule in a number of items. And we 
are naturally proud that Miehle was one of the first four- 
teen American industrial concerns whose management 
and men were honored with the U. S. Navy’s famous ‘‘E” 
award for “outstanding performance in the production of 
naval ordnance material for the national defense program.” 

The extent of our participation in the National Defense 





Program has necessitated a considerable reorganization 

of our staff and equipment. We are not unmindful of our 

obligation to the many users of Miehle Printing Presses 

and to the graphic arts in general. Our customer relation- 

ships, painstakingly built over many years, are invaluable . 

to our company’s present and future . . . probably more : I N G PR é S S 
valuable than all our physical assets combined. And so, 

in our plans we have provided for: 


1. Repair part and machinist S N ‘$6 , C T U R I N G G O 


service as usual. 





2. The construction of g 


ae machines to the maxi ‘ . 
YY eC tent we are able tg@iim , : Chicago, Illinois 


necessary materig 





3. Continuation of engineering effort 
postwar requirements may be met b 
products. 


The extent to which we shal 
the needs of the graphic arts, 
is certain to hinge on mg 
We are sure that prin 

-@his fact and we % 

_ splendid spirit o; 
already been 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph 











TYPE CHARACTER 
. I I _ 

The craftsmanship behind 

every Linotype matrix—a 

heritage of five decades of 


experience — assures you 











of Type Character. 
LINOTYPE BROOE LYN, Ne ¥. 


Set in Linotype Granjon 
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Robert Yarnall Richie Photograph 


THE MASTER PATTERN FOR PUNCH-CUTTING FOLLOWS THE LETTER-DRAWING IN EVERY DETAIL 
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Pitfalls Lurk Where Buying, Selling 
Lack F: 1xed P C. 1ceS * Wise Printers Insert Escalator Clauses 


in Their Estimates, Contracts, to Avert Litigation @ By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 


HEN PRINTERS BUY, they, of 
We want to know the 
price to be paid; and when 


they bid on a job, the prospect nat- 
urally wants a definite figure. But 
if the printer cannot rely on his 
labor and material costs “staying 
put,” he cannot submit a hard-and- 
fast estimate on a job. Small won- 
der, then, that printers everywhere 
are disturbed and perplexed by the 
steadily growing prevalence of the 
so-called “priceless” contracts or a 
purchasing and sale arrangement 
whereby the printer commits him- 
self to buying and paying for equip- 
ment and supplies without knowing 
what the ultimate price will be 
when they are finally delivered. 
What is good protection for the 
equipment manufacturer under ex- 
isting conditions is equally good 
for the printer. A job estimate of 
$1,000.00 which, today, shows the 
printer a fair profit, may be $200.00 
to $400.00 too low when the work 
begins. Wise printers, following the 
lead of careful manufacturers, are 
also writing escalator clauses into 
their job estimates and contracts. 


What Escalator Clause Does 
Briefly, the usual form of esca- 
lator contract provides that if there 
shall be any increase in the cost of 
materials, wages, or other items of 
expense, the delivered price of the 
goods—or the job—shall be in- 
creased proportionately over the 
“base price” set forth in the con- 
tract. Thus, if the base price be 
fixed at $100.00 a unit and the sup- 
plier’s costs of production shall in- 
crease 20 per cent for example, the 
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delivered price would be $120.00 a 
unit. While on its face the thing 
seems very simple, it takes no pro- 
found research to determine that it 
is fraught with possibilities of fric- 
tion even between a seller and a 
buyer who are both trying to be fair 
about it. 


Price Increase Standard 

The trouble arises, first of all, out 
of trying to select and apply a 
mutually acceptable standard of 
price increase. There’s the question 
of wages, for instance. Suppose the 
printer signs a purchase order 
which says that the delivered price 
of the equipment shall be raised in 
proportion to wage increases. If 
some general wage index—a Gov- 
ernment wage index, for example— 
be agreed upon as the standard, the 
price of the goods to the printer 
would rise along with that index, 
even though there had been no 
wage increase in the seller’s plant 
at all. 

Again, if wage increases in the 
particular seller’s plant be fixed as 
the standard of price increase, the 
seller might be tempted to bid high 
for the labor he wanted since his 
printer customer would be paying 
the difference in terms of buying 
price. 

In some instances, a satisfactory 
standard with respect to wage rises 
in relation to price increase, would 
be the prevailing wage standard in 
the industry in which the seller is 
operating. The seller could not get 
away with paying less than the pre- 
vailing wage scale in these days of 
unionization, and he could not boost 


the selling price by paying or claim- 
ing to pay higher than the prevail- 
ing scale. 

The “escalator” contract under 
proper control is a vast improve- 
ment over the “cost plus 10 per cent” 
contract of an earlier day. Under 
the “cost plus” set-up, the higher 
the wages and material costs, the 
higher the seller’s 10 per cent profit, 
so that, actually, he had an incen- 
tive to increase his costs. 

With the escalator contract, a 
printer’s protection against price 
increase based on higher material 
costs, may depend somewhat on 
conditions. If the Government suc- 
ceeds in fixing an effective price 
ceiling on the materials used in the 
production of the items which the 
printer is buying, the escalator 
clause as it relates to material costs 
will be solved, for a seller could 
not very easily claim material costs 
higher that the Government price. 
However, the Government price 
standard may not be available on 
the particular kind of material 
needed for the printer’s items; in 
such case, of course, some other 
standard must be devised for the 
operation of the escalator clause. 


No Definite Price 

Although most escalator contracts 
name a base price, some sellers 
advocate a contract which mentions 
no definite price at all. Some years 
ago a buyer and a seller operating 
in a certain industry entered into 
one of these “priceless” contracts 
and stipulated that the buyer was 
to pay at a figure slightly below the 
so-called “factory settling price.” 
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The contract recited that “deter- 
mination of the basic settling price 
shall be by negotiation between the 
parties and mutually satisfactory.” 

This meant, of course, that they 
simply put off the headache of price 
adjustment until “the time came.” 
Printers, either as buyers or sellers, 
may be subject to the very human 
temptation to do this in the hope 
that “things will work themselves 
out.” Unfortunately, these arrange- 
ments for putting off the evil day of 
price agreement have a habit of not 
working out. 


Friction Ensues 

In the case in question it worked 
out for several months. Then fric- 
tion arose; there were, in fact, a 
number of months for which the 
parties could not agree on a “basic 
settling price.” Finally, they went 
to law about it. 

Reciting the disagreement over 
the “basic settling price,” the court 
which decided the case said: 

“This left no contract price fixed 
for August and subsequent months. 
Upon sufficient evidence, the court 
has found the reasonable value of 
the goods delivered to and accepted 
by the buyer. Judgment has been 
given in favor of the seller for that 
amount.” (National vs. Hoffman, 250 
Northwestern Reporter, 775.) 

Requiring the buyer to pay the 
“reasonable value” sounds fair and 
equitable, but it may not be—though 
in such a case there’s nothing else 
the court can do. The determina- 
tion of the so-called “reasonable 
value” or “market value” may be 
based almost entirely on evidence 
given by the seller and other sup- 
pliers in the industry, and certainly 
they are not apt to put the price 
too low. 


Pay Prevailing Prices 

In fixing a standard for a possi- 
ble increase in price, the escalator 
contract may provide that the price 
to be paid by the buying printer 
shall be the same as that paid at 
the time of delivery by other print- 
ers or other buyers similarly sit- 
uated for the same kind of goods. 
That was the arrangement made in 
a contract entered into by an in- 
dustrial buyer who was purchasing 
goods on a tonnage basis. 

The base price specified in the 
agreement was $12.00 a ton. There 
was a proviso, however, to the effect 
that if other buyers in the industry 
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in certain cities paid more than that 
base price, he was to pay the same 
as they did. The buyer paid for his 
goods at $12.00 a ton, but the seller 
claimed that the other buyers were 
paying considerably more than that 
and sued the buyer for the alleged 
“unpaid balance” representing the 
difference between $12.00 and the 
higher tonnage price purportedly 
paid by the other buyers. 


Court Favors Seller 

The buyer resisted the suit and 
contended that the contract really 
meant the “prevailing market price” 
in the named cities and not the 
prices paid by certain individual 
buyers in those cities. He did not 
admit that any buyers had paid the 
prices claimed by the seller, but the 
court must have been Satisfied that 
at least some buyers had paid $20.00 
a ton, for it decided in favor of the 
seller on that basis. 

“It is our conclusion,” the court 
explained, “that the price to be paid 
for merchantable goods as provided 
by the contract and intended by the 
parties thereto was a sum equal to 
the going price paid by some con- 
cerns in the same general line of 
business in the cities named and 
that the prices in those cities from 
the third day of September to the 
ninth day of November was $20.00 a 
ton.” (Hoff vs. Lodi, 196 Pacific Re- 
porter, 779.) 


Define Price Standard 

In some circumstances, printers 
might be perfectly safe in agreeing 
to pay either the prevailing market 
price or the price paid by other 
printers buying in similar quanti- 
ties, for example; but it is obvious 
from this court decision that any 
such contract should specifically de- 
fine just what the price standard 
is and how it is to be applied to the 
contract at the time of delivery. 

Where a manufacturer presses a 
printer for an escalator contract 
chiefly as a protection against a 
rise in the cost of material, the de- 
termination of a price increase may 
become a bit complex where several 
different kinds of material enter 
into the production of the items 
which the printer is buying. If the 
items are made entirely, or almost 
so, out of one kind of material, it 
may be feasible to make a possible 
price rise to the printer depend 
upon an increase in the cost of that 
particular material. 


“It is contended,” said the Fed- 
eral court, in a case involving tin 
containers, “that the term ‘official 
price’ must be read in the sense of 
‘actual cost’ to the container man- 
ufacturer and that since ‘official 
price’ is a trade term of uncer- 
tain meaning, it must be given the 
meaning which it was orally repre- 
sented to have by the manufactur- 
er’s salesman.” 

Under this ruling, the buyer was 
required to pay for his tin contain- 
ers at prices adjusted to the “offi- 
cial price” of tin plate, since that 
was the standard agreed upon in 
the contract. The fact that the 
manufacturer involved in the law- 
suit got a discount from the “offi- 
cial price” was immaterial. 


“Actual Cost” 

Printers may find it necessary to 
“so along with” stipulations which 
link possible price increases for 
their supplies with the cost of ma- 
terial to the manufacturer or other 
supplier; but in doing so they should 
see to it that the agreement defines 
very clearly and accurately just 
what is meant by “market price” or 
“actual cost” or “official price” or 
whatever term may be used to de- 
scribe the seller’s costs. The use of 
trade or other technical terms in 
this connection is inadvisable be- 
cause their precise meaning is some- 
times uncertain. If for some reason 
such terms must be used in a par- 
ticular instance, the printer should 
insist that they be clearly defined in 
the agreement itself. 

Sometimes, instead of naming a 
base price and fixing a standard for 
possible price increases, the pur- 
chase and sale agreement names no 
figure at all, but simply specifies 
that the printer shall pay the “cur- 
rent market price at time of ship- 
ment.” From the seller’s point of 
view, the current market price pre- 
sumably reflects existing costs of 
labor and material entering into the 
production of the goods. Such a 
contract, of course, offers the printer 
no price advantage, but does give 
some assurance of delivery—to the 
extent that delivery assurances are 
possible in these days. 


Producer Fixes Price 

In one instance a buyer agreed to 
pay one cent a pound below the 
price fixed by the largest producer 
in the particular industry, whose 
custom it was to publish prices from 





time to time. The price thus fixed 
by the largest producer was sub- 
stantially the market price. 

The arrangement would probably 
have worked out satisfactorily for 
both buyer and seller were it not for 
the fact that the largest producer 
made two price announcements, 
each qualifying the price with cer- 
tain conditions. Which announce- 
ment applied to the contract? No- 
body knew, not even the lower court 
which tried the lawsuit arising out 
of the resulting dispute. The court’s 
thought was that the contract had 
“failed” because “the largest pro- 
ducer did not fix a price within the 
meaning and intent of the parties 
to the contract.” In brief, that the 
price-fixing features of the contract 
were “out.” (Luetkemeyer vs. Mur- 
dock, 267 Federal Reporter, 158.) 


“Fair Market Price” 

If the price-fixing clause in an 
indefinite price contract fails of its 
purpose because of some technical 
or other unforeseen reason, the 
courts say that the buyer is liable 
to pay and the seller is entitled to 
receive “what the goods are worth.” 
In practice, that ordinarily works 
out as the “fair market price at the 
time of delivery.” That “fair market 
price” is usually determined by tes- 
timony of manufacturers or other 
suppliers in the same line. In the 
absence of other or better evidence, 
the court will fix the amount of the 
buying printer’s liability on that 
basis. 

Reference to an outside source to 
determine the price at time of de- 
livery may be fair and practicable, 
but a printer entering into such an 
arrangement should consider what 
his position might be if that outside 
source should change its method of 
operation or even quit entirely. 


Clarity Important 

In purchase orders for goods at 
indefinite prices, as in all other 
agreements, the printer will be held 
bound by the terms of the agree- 
ment he has signed. Hence in such 
transactions clarity and definite- 
ness are of the utmost importance. 
The contract should make clear the 
rights, duties, and obligations of 
both the printer and the supplier 
under all the possible situations and 
contingencies that may arise in the 
course of the transaction. If the 
meaning or the effect of some clause 
is doubtful, litigation is almost cer- 
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FOR VICTORY 


\ \ J {TH “V” being upheld as a 
torch for ‘‘Victory” in the 
present crisis, ‘““V’’ never- 
theless is the greatest asset or most 
important tool for the assurance of 
profit the printer has Today when 
that ‘“‘V” stands for Volume and 
yet more Volume in service and 
sales—the biggest ‘“‘V” in the Al- 
phabet. 

‘“V” for Volume that leads to 
economic Victory also signifies that 
even an indifferently managed 
printing plant or print shop can 
show some profit if sufficient Vol- 
ume is achieved,—but that is not 
the milk in the cocoanut or meat in 
the sandwich, since profitable Vol- 
ume is meant,—the only Volume 
worth its salt. 

A top-drawer accountant mak- 
ing a study of this ‘““V”’ business re- 
cently observed: ‘“‘You can keep 
some water in a sieve if you keep on 
pouring it in fast enough.” By this 
analogy he meant that some busi- 
nesses were just like sieves or colan- 
ders through which seep pennies 
and dollars—even though there is 
heavy volume of practically non- 
profit business on account of waste 
or extravagance, or simply lack of 
proper accounting and control, so 
that the printing house executive 
knows not precisely where he stands. 

Adequate accounting takes into 
account the complete record of ser- 
vices and stock sold, equipment or 
materials used, and the cost of labor 
and overhead—the most minute al- 
location of every minor expense 
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Through Volume 


item—in order to know precisely 
what measure or margin of profit 
remains between total cost and net 
revenue. Such margin of profit, of 
course, may remain small and safe 
where there is more rapid turnover 
of equipment and services and a 
higher volume of printing jobs 
turned out. 

Closest possible correlation exists 
between Profit and the rate of turn- 
over, or the accelerated pace or 
tempo of printing jobs. Lack of 
Volume or calls for printing service 
that are too slow and far between 
indicate a woeful lack of patronage, 
coverage, or necessary customers, 
and may therefore be a sign that 
the printing plant is sailing too close 
to the shoals. 

More Volume is practically all 
that any sick or ailing business 
needs—but it needs sound Volume 
—the right sort of Volume, in which 
every bit of service has at least some 
margin of profit even though a slen- 
der one. Sufficient Volume at a 
small margin of profit can easily 
offset small Volume and big mar- 
gin of profit, with greater general 
satisfaction and a spreading more 
generously of Good Will into the 
bargain. 

To put it as a simple matter of 
Algebra: “‘V” equals “X,” or a 
number of ‘‘X,”’ if the latter repre- 
sent Ten Spots, through more ac- 
celerated turnover of printing sales 
and service in the midst of the 
greatest ““V” campaign ever to 
sweep the nation. 
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tain, and the court’s only recourse is 
to “interpret” the doubtful clause 
on the basis of testimony given by 
witnesses. The result may be some- 
thing quite different from what the 
printer expected or intended. 

Other things being equal, ambig- 
uous language in a contract or 
order form will be construed against 
the party who wrote it. One case of 
the kind arose in New York under 
a contract fixing the price to be 
paid for goods in accordance with 
the workers’ wage scale. 

“If there is any doubt or ambigu- 
ity as to this clause,” said the New 
York court, “it must be construed 
against the seller, whose language 
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it was, and who, having power to 
stipulate in his own favor, has 
neglected to do so.” (Downey vs. 
Shipton, 200 New York Supplement, 
479.) 

A manufacturer who has his ma- 
terial in stock or under option, has 
no legitimate reason to exact a con- 
tract allowing a price rise in ac- 
cordance with future advances in 
material. The indefinite price con- 
tract, however, is an understand- 
able measure of self-protection on 
the part of a manufacturer or other 
supplier who must buy his material 
on the open market—if he can get 
it at all—and be prepared to meet 
a rising wage scale. : 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ In the general confusion inci- 
dental to our abrupt change to war 
footing, one lesson from World 
War I stands out clearly. What we 
do while the war is on will win or 
lose orders for us when the war is 
over. 

Even now, some salesmen who 
have not learned this lesson are 
building up a future liability. The 
writer has heard more than one say, 
in effect, “What does that buyer ex- 
pect, anyway? Doesn’t he know 
there is a war on? I think he is 
lucky that the job turned out as 
well as it did.” 

Just why should anyone be lucky 
to get an inferior job of printing? 
Most of the skilled craftsmen in the 
industry are past the first draft age 
and are still working. Good paper 
and good ink ean still be bought. 
The same machinery is still run- 
ning and, with catalogs and adver- 
tising programs being curtailed 
right and left, printing plants are 
not too busy to turn out a good job. 
The only possible reason for in- 
ferior work is indifference, and in- 
difference never won a war. Or any- 
thing else. 

Customers have long memories. 
During World War I a certain 
paper merchant got snooty with a 
small printer over a bad delivery 
of paper. The paper house had all 
the business it could use at the mo- 
ment and it wasn’t interested in the 
printer’s troubles. After the war 
times changed. The printer’s busi- 
ness grew and the paper merchant, 
forgetting the unpleasantness, put 
his name on the prospect list. But 
the printer neither forgot nor for- 
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gave. For twenty years salesmen 
from that paper house have called 
regularly, been received courte- 
ously, and come away empty 
handed. The paper house has paid 
a stiff price for its indifference. 

Contrast this with the war-time 
attitude of one of our best known 
bookpaper mills. During the late 
Twenties a salesman handling this 
mill’s line broke into a new ac- 
count, a sizable direct-mail service. 
The deciding factor was the buyer’s 
liking for the mill. Said he, “I have 
always had a soft spot in my heart 
for that mill. Things were bad dur- 
ing the war but somehow or other 
they always managed to get paper 
to me. It meant so much to me that 
to this day I always favor their 
papers.” 

Customers of printers have long 
memories, too. At present many of 
them are going through troubles 
worse than those besetting the 
printing industry. If a salesman 
handles their reduced printing re- 
quirements with the same care that 
he did their big orders he will 
maintain the good impression he 
has made. But, if he becomes indif- 
ferent, the customer will remember 
him as someone to avoid when 
times change again. 

This discussion may irritate the 
young salesman who joins the 
armed forces of the nation. It may 
seem to him that the time he spends 
in the service is a total loss from 
a business standpoint. The service 
men of World War I did not find 
it so. They returned with an im- 
proved physique, greater self reli- 
ance, and a new outlook on life. 
Moreover, they found that many 
prospects viewed them with a 
kindly interest which had been 
lacking before. Many buyers were 
ready and glad to help an ex-serv- 
ice man obtain a fresh start in the 
business world. 

Furthermore, as each veteran 
grew in his own business, the 
friendships made in the service be- 
came of more and more influence 
in guiding sales. How strong this 
influence can be is illustrated by 
an incident which happened some 
twelve years after the armistice. A 
paper salesman was trying to break 











into an account, a printing business 
run by two brothers. Just as the 
salesman thought he was making 
progress with the younger brother 
the older dashed his hopes with a 
bit of frankness. “I have nothing 
against you or your house,” he said 
“but two of the salesmen who call 
here went through the war with me 
overseas. And as long as my bud- 
dies want my business no one else 
has a chance.” While this may be 
an extreme example it is not 
unique. The fact remains that a 
bond exists between ex-service men, 
whether or not they met during the 
time they wore the uniform of 
Uncle Sam. 

Older men who are doing their 
bit in home defense activities are 
finding their circle of friends ex- 
panding, too. There is something 
about working shoulder to shoulder 
to defeat the enemy that estab- 
lishes a common bond of sympathy 
and interest. The salesman who 
does his share on the home front 
will be richly rewarded with new 
friendships. 

This war, like other wars, has 
been unpredictable. No one knows 
when it will end. But when it does, 
the salesman who will be in the 
best position to meet the problems 
of the post-war reconstruction pe- 
riod is the one who: 

1. Contributed his best to help 
the nation during the war 

2. Kept the esteem of his friends 
and customers 

3. Made the most new friends 
that he possibly could. 

Here is a late development: 

The Government is now calling 
older men into the service. Conse- 
quently the advertising departments 
of many companies are losing key 
men. This loss in turn throws the 
work of preparing advertising print- 
ing on the shoulders of people, 
often girls, who are short on experi- 
ence in that respect. 

This is the printing salesman’s 
opportunity. He can perform a val- 
uable service by helping these in- 
experienced subordinates whenever 
they need help and ideas. It will 
mean extra work for him, but if he 
does it honestly and well he will 
profit in the long run. 
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Hidden Offset Causes Ghost Printing 


On Coa ted P aper ¥%& Mysterious Shadow Unseen by the Naked 


Eye But Is Revealed Under Fluorescent Light: Scientific Research Solves Phenomenon 


By Dr. H. Borden Marshall and A. M. Birks 


@ A PHENOMENON, OF INTEREST to the 
printing and paper trades, occurred 
during the production of a four- 
color catalog cover printed with 
semi-gloss inks. 

The first side of the sheet printed 
perfectly, in the normal way. The 
sheets were then sprayed to pre- 
vent offset, and stacked, without 
slip-sheets, until it was convenient 
to back them up. After storage for 
several days in this manner, the 
reverse side of the sheet appeared 
to be perfectly clean and free from 
any noticeable trace of offset. 


But, when the reverse side of these 
sheets was printed, there were defi- 
nite areas of the surface in which 
the ink did not take to the paper. 
These areas correspond to the print 
or design on the first side of the 
sheet, and thus gave a “ghost print- 
ing” effect. In the areas involved, 
the ink did not spread evenly over 
the paper, but collected in small 
globules, similar to the effect ob- 
tained when printing over a grease 
spot. This is illustrated in the pho- 
tograph shown in Figure 1 which 
appears directly below. 


The paper used for this particular 
Magazine was 100-pound coated 
stock (24 pounds of which consisted 
of coating). The inks used were of 
the semi-gloss type, consisting of 
linseed varnish, Beckopol rosin, pig- 
ment, and cobalt drier. The printing 
was carried out in a single operation 
on a Claybourn press in the follow- 
ing order: yellow, red, black, and 
blue. 

These ghost patterns did not ap- 
pear on every sheet, but only on a 
small percentage, and then in a hit- 
or-miss fashion. If the sheets were 





ne 





Fig. 1. This is an example of ghost printing produced on a hard, non-absorbent coated paper when printed with gloss inks. Area 
of the printed piece shown here contained offset invisible to naked eye. When revealed by photograph taken under fluorescent 
light, letters in picture were made easily apparent. This highly annoying “invisible offset’ prevented further proper application of ink 
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backed up within forty-eight hours, 
or after standing several weeks, the 
trouble did not occur. It was most 
noticeable after the second day, and 
before two or three weeks had 
elapsed. 

One of the theories advanced to 
account for these “ghost patterns” 
was that of “strike through” of the 
ink vehicle. This theory was readily 
disproved by the fact that the 
“ghost patterns” were not directly 
opposite the originals, as they would 
be if it were merely a case of pene- 
tration. In laboratory experiments 








press, using the same ink and the 
same paper as were used in mak- 
ing the catalog. These sheets were 
sprayed and then piled with a blank 
sheet of the same paper for each 
printed one. Sufficient pressure was 
applied to correspond to the weight 
of a pile of paper. After four days, 
the slip-sheets were removed and 
examined for offset material under 
ordinary light and under fluores- 
cent light. Under ordinary light, not 
the slightest offset was visible. Un- 
der fluorescent light, a fluorescent 
reproduction of the original printed 











Fig. 2. This represents a slip sheet originally containing “invisible offset.” The 
sheet contained nothing visible to the eye. Offset was discovered by photography 
taken with fluorescent light and led to solution of cause of ghost printing in this 
particular case. Investigation took place at Ontario Research Foundation, Toronto, 
under direction of Dr. H. Borden Marshall and A. M. Birks. (Photograph was 
ingeniously taken by use of filter which cut off all visible light from fluorescent lamp 
and permitted passage only of ultra-violet light to subject. Another filter also was 
used between the subject and camera as a means to eliminate the ultra-violet light) 








in which the phenomenon was re- 
produced, the displacement was 
often as great as 4 inch; and not 
in any definite direction. 

The “spray” solution was also 
eliminated as a possible cause of the 
ghost printing, inasmuch as the 
same effect was obtained in tests 
where no spray solution was used. 

As noted, after the first side of 
the sheet had been printed and the 
paper stored, the reverse side ap- 
peared to be perfectly normal and 
free from offset. In other words, 
there was no suspicion of any un- 
usual effect until the reverse side 
of the sheet had been printed. It 
was obvious, however, that the sur- 
face of the reverse side had been 
affected in some way through con- 
tact with the first printing. 

In order to investigate this sur- 
face more carefully, a number of 
sheets were printed on a laboratory 
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design was clearly visible. (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 

This experiment indicated that an 
extremely minute film of the lin- 
seed oil ink vehicle had been trans- 
ferred to the slip-sheet, as these oils 
fluoresce strongly under a fluores- 
cent lamp. No pigment was trans- 
ferred, however, since the film could 
not be seen under ordinary light. It 
is assumed that part of the ink ve- 
hicle, possibly the less readily po- 
lymerizable portion, was squeezed 
from the ink gel, and subsequently 
transferred as an invisible offset to 
the adjacent sheet. This squeezing 
out process is common to many 
gels, and is known as “syneresis.” 

The slip-sheets, with this ex- 
tremely thin film of vehicle on their 
surface, were then printed with solid 
color. The majority of these sheets 
printed in the normal manner. In a 
few, however, as in printing the 








original catalog, the ink did not 
take over the area where the fluor- 
escent pattern had appeared. 

In order to investigate this phe- 
nomenon more thoroughly, a series 
of sheets were partially covered with 
a film of linseed oil comparable in 
thickness to an ink film. The differ- 
ent vehicles employed in making up 
the inks were used for this purpose. 
The sheets were air-dried for vari- 
ous periods of time, and then over- 
printed with solid color. The results 
are shown in Figure 3. It can be 
seen that if the overprinting is done 
immediately, the presence of the 
fresh vehicle repels the ink com- 
pletely, as in lithographic printing. 
As the film is allowed to dry, the 
surface properties change, and the 
film becomes more receptive to the 
ink. After seventy-two hours, it is 
possible to print over the varnish 
film without any difficulty. 

The mecRanics involved in this 
series are similar to those employed 
in overprinting one color on an- 
other. If two plastic films are super- 
imposed, the one with the lower 
yield value will be lifted by the 
other, provided that the two mate- 
rials “wet” one another. Thus, when 
the film of ink is superimposed (as 
it is by printing) on the fresh film 
of linseed oil, the latter, having the 
lower yield value, is lifted by the 
ink, and the ink, accordingly, does 
not “take.” However, as the linseed 
film hardens, its viscosity and yield 
value increase, and the tendency 
to be lifted by the ink decreases 
correspondingly. The condition is 
finally reached where the linseed 
film has the higher yield value, and 
the ink is then completely lifted by 
it. Thus, it is possible to print suc- 
cessfully on the partially or com- 
pletely oxidized linseed oil film. 

This experiment also explains why 
the ghost patterns were not ob- 
tained on the catalog cover when 
an interval of several weeks elapsed 
between the printing of the front 
and the reverse side. During this 
interval, the thin film of vehicle 
transferred to the reverse side of 
the sheet had become completely 
oxidized. 

The above experiments explain 
how the _ ghost patterns were 


formed, but they do not explain 
why only a small percentage of the 
sheets were affected. It seemed ad- 
visable to investigate this phenom- 
enon and to determine if all types 
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of coated papers behave in the same 
way. A number of coated stocks 
from various Canadian and Amer- 
ican firms were, therefore, printed 
and piled with slip-sheets made of 
the paper being tested. After several 
days, the slip-sheets were examined 
under a fluorescent lamp. In all 


The above experiment indicated 
that there was some essential dif- 
ference in the surface properties of 
those sheets which exhibited the 
ghost patterns. Recent research* on 
“Printability of Paper” has shown 
that the “resistance of paper to oil 
is in a direct measure of its ease of 








Fig. 3. This print represents effect of printing over linseed oil vehicle after 
the film has stood various periods of time. All six squares originally were 
printed for test purposes with linseed oil film, as shown in white area at top 
left. Each area then was over printed with solid red. As shown in the first 
square, the film was not printable immediately. After eight hours it was partly 
susceptible, but after about 72 hours, solid printing was obtained, as shown in 
lower right. (This series indicates that linseed oil vehicle must either be 
absorbed by paper or undergo oxidation before sheet is ready to print again) 








cases, a fluorescent image of the 
printed matter was visible, al- 
though there was no evidence of 
offset under ordinary light. This in- 
dicates that the sweating or squeez- 
ing out of part of the ink vehicle is 
characteristic of the ink and not 
characteristic of any particular type 
of coated paper. However, when 
these slip-sheets were printed with 
solid color, no ghost patterns were 
obtained, even on a small percent- 
age of the sheets. 


penetration by printing ink, and 
hence is related to printing troubles 
such as offset, strike through, rub 
off, and lack of gloss.” In printing 
with gloss inks, it is particularly im- 
portant to have an ink which will 
not penetrate too rapidly into the 
paper, as a dull finish will result. It 
is also important not to have it pen- 
etrate too slowly as this will tend to 
accentuate offset troubles. 

~ *General Laws Governing the Oil-Resis+- 


ance of Paper in Printability. G. L. La- 
rocque, Pulp & Paper Mag. Can., 39, 106, 1938 


An apparatus used for measuring 
the resistance of a paper to oil has 
been described by Larocque.** It is 
actually a micro burette capable of 
delivering an extremely small, re- 
productible spot of oil, comparable 
in thickness to a film of ink. The 
time required for this film of oil to 
be absorbed is then accurately de- 
termined and is called the surface 
oil resistance of the paper. 

A similar apparatus was con- 
structed in this laboratory, but it 
was not designed to give exactly the 
same thickness of oil film as that of 
Larocque. The accompanying results 





Presence 
of Ghost 
Patterns 


Average 
Surface Oil 
Resistance 
1 Catalog 461 seconds Yes 

521 seconds Yes 
530 seconds Yes 
605 seconds 
606 seconds 
605 seconds 
194 seconds 
197 seconds 
171 seconds 
174 seconds 
190 seconds 
156 seconds 
139 seconds 
167 seconds 
170 seconds 
145 seconds 
130 seconds 
255 seconds 


Coated A 47 seconds 
B97 seconds 
C 182 seconds 
D 107 seconds 
E 81lseconds 
F 168 seconds 
G 67seconds 


Sample 











(panel) will not be in exact agree- 
ment with those obtained by La- 
rocque for coated papers, but nev- 
ertheless they furnish an adequate 
basis for comparison. 

From the above results it can be 
readily seen that there is a definite 
correlation between the “surface oil 
resistance” of the paper and the oc- 
currence of the ghost printing (461- 
605). Those papers with a low sur- 
face oil resistance all printed satis- 
factorily (194-67). Those with a 
high surface resistance developed 
the ghost pattern. Thus, it appears 
that a small percentage of the cata- 
log stock has a hard, non-porous 
surface. When oily vehicle is trans- 
ferred to this surface, by contact 


 **The ~ Oil-Paper Relationship in the 


Printability of Paper. G. L. Larocque, Pulp 
& Paper Mag. Can., 38, 77, 1937. 
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with gloss inks, as described above, 


the oil remains on the surface suffi- 
ciently long to interfere with subse- 
quent printing. 

1. An unusual case of “ghost 
printing” on a catalog paper has 
been described. 

2. When gloss inks are applied to 
coated papers, part of the ink ve- 
hicle sweats out of the ink gel—a 
process known as syneresis. This 
process appears to require about 
forty-eight hours in a pile of printed 
sheets. 

3. The oil which separates from 
the ink gel during storage is picked 
up by the superimposed sheets as 
an extremely thin film, which is not 
visible under ordinary light, but can 
be readily detected under fluores- 
cent light. This oil is probably some 
of the less reactive, or non-polymer- 
izable portion of the linseed oil ve- 
hicle in use. 

4. It has been shown that it is 
impossible to print over a thin film 
of this oil when freshly deposited. 
In time, however, the film is either 
oxidized or absorbed by the paper, 
and does not then prevent the ink 
from “taking” on that surface as 
might otherwise be the case. 

5. A number of coated papers, ob- 
tained from various Canadian and 
American firms, all exhibited the 
phenomenon of invisible offset when 
printed with gloss inks. Most coated 
papers, however, are porous enough 
to absorb this minute deposit of oil 
as rapidly as it is sweated out of the 
ink gel, so that it does not interfere 
with subsequent printing. 

6. The “ghost printing” occurred 
on this particular catalog cover be- 
cause a small percentage of sheets 
had a relatively much harder sur- 
face which would absorb this min- 
ute film of oil very slowly. Presence 
of the oil prevented any subsequent 
deposit of ink from taking properly. 

7. Ghost printing can be pre- 
vented by suitable control of the 
hardness or absorbency of the pa- 
per surface. In printing with gloss 
inks it is particularly important to 
have an ink which will not pene- 
trate too rapidly into the paper, as 
a dull finish will result. It is also 
important not to have it penetrate 
too slowly, as offset or invisible off- 
set may result. The surface proper- 
ties of the paper can be gaged by 
measuring the resistance of the sur- 
face to the penetration of mineral 
oil, as suggested by Larocque. 
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NEWSPAPER TYPOGRAPHY (Stanford 
University Press, $2.75) is designed to 
aid journalism students in acquainting 
themselves with the mechanical side of 
newspaper making. 

Written by Hartley E. Jackson, a 
typographical designer, the book prom- 
ises to fill this need, and to be useful as 
a reference manual among advertising 
and editorial newspaper employes. 

Starting with a history of type and 
type classifications, Jackson takes the 
reader successively through explana- 
tions of the physical characteristics of 
type, printer’s measurements, the set- 
ting of type by hand, a discussion of 
rules, borders, and dashes, headline 
typography, the composing room, ma- 
chine composition, presses and printing 
processes, and finally paper and ink. 

Jackson’s discussion of the paper 
trade and its customs and the material 
on inks seemed a bit too brief. Too 
many older men in the printing and 
publishing business (to say nothing of 
the youngsters) lack enough knowledge 
of papers and inks to buy and use them 
efficiently. A surprising number of 
printers do not know how to order prop- 
erly from a paper-house catalog. 

“Newspaper Typography” in reality is 
a revision of an earlier text by Mr. 
Jackson, “26 Lead Soldiers,” which is in 
wide-spread use in college and high- 
school journalism departments. To pro- 
duce his new book, Mr. Jackson rewrote 
each chapter of the earlier text, and 
added three new chapters, “Newspaper 
Typography,” “Paper and Ink,” and 
“Presses and Processes.” 

Its simplicity in style and amplitude 
of illustrations no doubt will make 
“Newspaper Typography” a _ popular 
text and reference book. It may be ob- 
tained through THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
Book Department. 


* 

GENERAL PRINTING, by Glen U. Cleeton, 
Professor of Graphic Arts, and Charles 
W. Pitkin, Assistant Professor of Print- 
ing, both of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, presents a valuable 
work for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents in printing. Starting with “Why 
Study Printing?” the book gives a de- 
scription of the three basic methods of 
printing, with a comparison of relief, 
offset, and gravure, then goes into the 
point system, the parts of a piece of type, 
how to measure type, and so on, includ- 
ing locking up for press, the fundamen- 
tals of presswork, and various other 
phases of the work with which the stu- 
dent must become familiar. Also in- 
cluded is historical material covering the 
evolution of printing, the genesis and 
development of type faces, and so on. 

An excellent feature of this work con- 
sists of the unusual number of illustra- 


BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 
As a service to our readers, books reviewed here may be ordered direct 
from our Book Department, a time-saver for thoysands of busy printers 


tions that have been included, especially 
the attention that has been given to 
providing photographic reproductions 
showing so many of the details of dif- 
ferent operations. In fact, it presents 
one of the best collections of such illus- 
trations we have seen in some time. 
Published by McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 168 pages, saddle 
stitched with stiff paper cover, price 
$1.60, it may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


GENERAL BOOKBINDING, by Chris Grone- 
man, Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Texas A. and M., College Station, 
Texas, is another book prepared espe- 
cially for the instruction of students in 
graphic arts courses. Starting with a 
brief historical review of bookbinding, it 
takes the student through the prelimi- 
nary details of tools and equipment, 
materials and supplies, then presents 
various projects which can be worked 
out by students in bookbinding classes. 
The book is exceptionally well illus- 
trated, and is of the same style and for- 
mat as the one on “General Printing,” 
by Cleeton and Pitkin, also reviewed 
here, so that it might be called a com- 
panion book, the two combining to of- 
fer a good course of instruction in print- 
ing and bookbinding. 

Published by McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois, sixty-four pages, 
saddle stitched with heavy paper cover, 
price $1.00, may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 

* 

THE NEW TECHNIQUES FOR SUPERVISORS 
AND FOREMEN, by Albert Walton, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is a book that 
should have a wide appeal to those hav- 
ing the responsibility of selecting, train- 
ing, or supervising workers, and who 
naturally are, or should be, interested in 
the study of human reactions, aptitudes, 
habits, abilities, and so on. The author 
draws from an extensive experience in 
industrial engineering, in which field he 
spent twenty-five years before taking 
up his present work as a psychologist. 

Various chapters following the intro- 
ductory one take up such subjects as 
“What Do We Mean—Psychology?” 
“Human Habits,” “Aptitudes and Abili- 
ties,” “Tests,” The Uses of Tests,” “Psy- 
chology and Scientific Management.” 
An appendix includes a series of dis- 
cussions, fourteen in all, on such sub- 
jects as “Motivation as a Basis of Su- 
pervision,” “Constructive Supervision,” 
“Supervisor and Management,” and so 
on through other topics. 

Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City, price $2.50, 
it may be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department.—H.B.H. 
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Efficiency is Production Watchword 
in P . "1 Va te P lant ¥%& Executive Outlines Methods Used by United 


Drug Company’s Boston Plant; Simple Control Board Speeds Output @ By C. A. MERRILL 


ITH INCREASING frequency, 
Weiss articles have been 

published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER on the subject of Produc- 
tion Control in commercial print- 
ing plants. This article explains 
how one privately owned plant, that 
of The United Drug Company of 
Boston, controls production. 

Ours is not a “bed-room” nor a 
“one-man” shop. We employ 150 
persons and operate two eight-hour 
shifts constantly. There are seldom 
less than 500 and as many as 700 
different jobs in process at all times. 
The volume on these jobs ranges 
from as low as a few impressions 
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on a hand-fed jobber to tens of 
thousands of impressions on the 
cylinders. In size, our forms vary 
from a business card to a sheet 46 
by 64 inches. We print on tissue as 
well as on carton board with equally 
satisfactory results. In addition to 
the usual run of work printed in 


Miehles, 1 No. 7 Miehle cylinder cut- 
ter and creaser, 5 flat-bed cutters 
and creasers, 1 automatic jobber, 4 
hand-fed jobbers, 3 Kidder printing 
and cutting presses for cartons; 3 
die-cutting presses for labels, 1 ro- 
tary press, 3 folding machines, 2 
automatic carton gluers, 1 Rosback 
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Form B—Print Shop Job Cost Record: actual size is 8 by 10% inches. The opposite side of 
this record contains spaces for posting chargeable operations from the daily time sheets 


most commercial plants, we produce 
specialties used only by druggists. 
Our equipment consists of: com- 
position room, 1 linotype, 6 verti- 
cals, 2 horizontals, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 
3, 1 No. 4, and 2 No. 5/0 single 
color, and 1 No. 5/0 two-color 


stitcher, 5 straight-knife paper cut- 
ters, and the usual complement of 
bindery equipment, such as hand 
stitcher, round hole, and slot hole 
punch, et cetera. Collating, inspec- 
tion, and die-making departments 
are also operated. 
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Because the average job run on 
the verticals and smaller presses 
is seldom over 5,000 impressions, 
and because by operating two shifts 
we always have a press “open” 
within several hours to take care of 
any rush jobs, we found it unessen- 
tial to schedule work for this group; 
however, we do record the number 
of impressions ahead of these 
presses. This leaves the cylinders, 
Kidders, and horizontals remaining 
to schedule. 

Here is how we plan, schedule, and 
control the larger jobs: Upon re- 
ceipt of the order it is date-stamped 
and sent to me for planning. So 
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Form C—Record of Progress; actual size is 6% by 10 7/16 inches. This sheet is the first car- 
bon copy typed through Form B. Form D, not shown, is also a carbon copy and not printed 












that it will be easier for you to un- 
derstand our procedure, let us take 
a hypothetical order for 16M thirty- 
two page, self-cover order blanks; 
page size 9 by 12 inches, no bleed; 
printed in blue ink on Basis 60- 
pound white coated book. The pages 
will contain some halftones, line 
cuts, type, and the customary order 
blank. The finished job is to be sad- 
dle-wire stitched with three wires. 

Upon determining that the job 
should be imposed as two sixteen- 
page work and turn forms requiring 
16,700 sheets of 38 by 50 inch stock 
with a 50 inch grain, and that the 
forms can be run on either cylinder, 





No. 2, No. 4, or No. 5, the data is 
entered on the method sheet (Form 
A). Form A was designed for the 
purpose of eliminating unnecessary 
writing. 

The kind of paper to be used is 
then indicated by circling the 
proper words. Because the stock 
record shows plenty of this stock is 
stored in the basement the word 
“Base” is circled. (S.O.M. means mill 
order.) A little farther down on 
Form A, opposite “Total Imp.” the 
number 2 is circled indicating that 
the sheet must go through the press 
twice in order to complete the job. 
The circled number multiplied by 
the number of press sheets results 
in the total impressions required to 
complete the job. The color of ink 
is then circled and the planning 
operations are now completed. 

Form A is then sent to a typist 
to translate the essential data from 
it onto Forms B (print shop job 
cost record), C (record of prog- 
ress), and D (departmental file). 
(Forms C and D are carbon copies 
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Form H—Detach Tag: 35 by 8% inches. 
Torn off when all operations are completed 
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of B.) Form B is sent to the Cost 
department. Form C is filed in our 
office, numerically. It is used for 
recording the progressive steps of 
the job. Form D is also filed in our 
office, but alphabetically. Thus we 
are able, at a moment’s notice, to 
locate a job either by job number 
or by customer’s name. 

The next step is to type the essen- 
tial data onto the job ticket, (Form 
E), and onto Forms F and G. (Forms 
F and G are inserted into the job 
ticket together with carbon paper 
and are carbon copies of Form E.) 
Form K is then typed. This tag 
(Form K) is divided into seven sec- 
tions, each section representing one 
day’s work—sixteen hours. Because 
the job requires two makereadies 
and a little more than 33,000 im- 
pressions, we allow forty-four hours 
in which to complete the job. We 
then tear off the last four sections 
of Form K and at a glance know 
that the press will be scheduled for 
almost three sixteen-hour shifts. 
Form H is then attached to the back 
of E. 

These records then advance to 
the foreman, who studies the job, 
particularly the date wanted. They 
are then sent to the plate storage 
room where the necessary materials 
are assembled and placed on gal- 
leys. The galley numbers are writ- 
ten on the job ticket. It is right at 
this point that Form H is first used. 
Aiter the employe completes his 
work he writes his clock number 
and date on the bottom tag, tears 
it off and places it in a box. Be- 
cause these tags are collected at 
the end of the shifts and the data 
posted onto Form C, it is easy to 
learn how far the job has advanced 
without going into the plant. 

The job ticket is returned to the 
foreman. At the proper time he ad- 
vances it along to the composing 
room where the forms are made up 
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Form K—Schedule Board Record: actual size 6 by 3% inches. Observe following page for an 
actual demonstration. A 7%-inch strip at both top and bottom makes for ease in handling 
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Form E—Print Shop Job Envelope: actual size is 


os 


105@ by 8'2 inches. Forms F and G, which 


are not shown, are inserted into the Job Ticket and become carbon copies, on tissue stock 


and proofed, and again the ticket is 
returned to the foreman. At this 
point the foreman notices whether 
the stock is on hand or whether it 
must be ordered. In either case the 
upper portion of Form A (which is 
perforated) is sent to the cutting de- 
partment. After the stock has been 
cut, a written record of this opera- 
tion is sent to the foreman. This 
record eliminates the possibility of 
having forms on the press with no 
stock to print on. 

In the meantime Form K has 
been placed on the schedule board 
and Forms F and G advanced to the 
delivery desk. 

The board is divided into spaces 
34-inch in width, with a series of 
movable and interchangeable dates 
at the head. These dates represent 
only actual working days. The board 
is large enough to contain a record 
of three months’ work. Because 
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Form K is divided into spaces of 34- 
inch when it is placed upon the 
schedule board, it is simple to see 
the number of working days ahead 
of each press. With this data before 
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Form X—Follow-up Slip; actual size 25 by 3 
inches. For check on promised deliveries 


us at all times, we know how much 
manpower is required, where, and 
when. 

After the job is completed the 
ticket is forwarded to the office, 
where it is checked for the amount 
delivered, materials used, and to be 
certain that samples of the finished 
job were enclosed for future refer- 
ence. The ticket is then closed. 
Forms C and D are removed from 
the binders. After the usual cost 
records have been made the order 
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is invoiced. The job ticket is re- 
turned to the printing department 
where it is held for twelve months. 

Here are several interesting side- 
lights on this method: When the 
finished job is to be delivered to a 
department within the organization 
for that department’s use, Forms F 
and G are used as delivery receipts. 
When labels are wanted ahead of 
schedule, or when a partial delivery 
must be made, Form X is made out 
in duplicate. The original is sent to 
the inspection department and the 


Celluloid is Versatile Aid 
in Composing Room 


@ THE USE OF CELLULOID is a great 
advantage to the modern printer. It 
is used for distinguishing type faces 
and sizes, for makeup, for dividing 
forms for color, for lockup, and for 
press okay, eliminating the task of 
lining up and folding the sheet. 
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By A. R. TOMMASINI 


For color separation, lock up the 
page and pull a proof on cellu- 
loid on the proof press; unlock and 
place the printed celluloid over the 
form. This will show the amount 
of squeeze to allow for separation. 
Draw in lines of page size with 
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Schedule Control Board, actual size 80 by 50 inches. All jobs scheduled for the larger presses are recorded on this board. Each morning 
the cards representing the previous day’s work are carefully removed and all other cards are pushed methodically into the first position 


duplicate is hung in the office on a 
board containing the days of the 
month. This enables us to see which 
promises were kept, because as de- 
liveries are made the original is sent 
to the office, canceling the dupli- 
cate. When a promised schedule has 
not been made, we are able to im- 
mediately take corrective steps to 
overcome the trouble. 

The present system is the result 
of more than twenty-four years of 
trial and error. In comparison with 
other control boards used in other 
plants, ours is simple; yet it con- 
trols an enormous volume of print 
jobs with a comparatively small 
amount of direct supervision over 
the actual operations. 
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To make up intricate forms and 
publications with bleed pages, cut a 
piece of celluloid to the exact page 
size, and then, with a fine steel 
point, etch in lines denoting type- 
page size with proper margin, fill 
in etched lines with black ink, and 
wipe clean. With this “mask” the 
compositor can then make up accu- 
rately and quickly the most compli- 
cated pages simply by placing the 
celluloid over the form and adjust- 
ing the type and illustrations to the 
exact position desired. Bleed cuts 
should extend about 4% inch beyond 
the outer edges of the celluloid. The 
same celluloid can be used for either 
a right- or a left-hand page by 
merely inverting it. 


proper margin. Dividing for color 
is very simple; each color form is 
spaced to conform to the printed 
celluloid, eliminating measurement. 
It is then safe to print color without 
registering to the key form. 

For lockup and press oKay, cut a 
piece of celluloid to the exact sheet 
size in two, four, eight, or sixteen 
pages. Draw in the trim lines, page 
size, and type-page size with proper 
margins. The stoneman can lock up 
accurately by placing the marked 
celluloid over the form to guide his 
work. By this method, using the sin- 
gle page of celluloid used previously 
for color separation, any color can 
be locked up and printed without 
registering to the key form. 
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To okay without lining up or fold- 
ing of sheet, place the same cellu- 
loid used for lockup over the printed 
Sheet; all pages will then show 
whether they are in their correct 
position and a speedy okay can be 
given. To okay position on a yellow, 
red, or blue form without register- 
ing to the black form, use the same 
procedure. Position can be checked 
by superimposing the drawn page 
and type-size lines of both of the 
celluloids. 

The work involved in this proce- 
dure is negligible. The make up, lock 
up, and okay require very little skill, 
as most of the work then becomes 
mechanical. 


New “Rainbow” Division 

Curtailment of the use of various 
colors in printing inks is a natural 
sequence of national defense and 
war time, because essential ingre- 
dients in these inks are vital to de- 
fense effort, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Color Research 
Laboratory of the Eagle Printing 
Ink Company, Division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation. 

Eagle’s announcement enumerates 
the colors which are under curtail- 
ment, listing the defense-important 
ingredients in each. Yellow ink, next 
to black one of the big-tonnage 
items, has a chromium base, vital 
in the manufacture of stainless steel 
and armor plate. Reds are hit be- 
cause of naphthalene; metallic pig- 
ments made from aluminum, cop- 
per, brass, are scarce for obvious 
reasons, as are zinc base whites. 

Nitric acid, important in the 
manufacture of practically all or- 
ganic pigments, is likewise one of 
the most vital of war chemicals, es- 
sential for gunpowder and explo- 
sives of all sorts; in lesser degree, 
this applies to anilin. 

Chlorine, an important compo- 
nent of many colors used by the 
printing ink manufacturer, is now 
needed for bleaching cellulose for 
smokeless powder and to make high- 
test aviation gasoline. Formalde- 
hyde, an essential ingredient of syn- 
thetic rosin used in large quanti- 
ties of printing inks, is likewise 
“drafted” by the war department. 

In line with Eagle’s announce- 
ment is a statement by the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, that yellows, except 
in four-color process, will be dis- 
continued for the duration. 


Prices Quoted in Pennies 
Bring More Dollars! 


e “THIS JOB, MR. JONES, can be done 
well for $450 to $500,” says the 
printing salesman to his prospect, to 
which the prospect all too often re- 
plies, perhaps a trifle irked: “We 
can’t spend anywhere near that 
much on this booklet. Too much 
money.” 

Now, the salesman can, of course, 
reply that by using a cheaper stock, 
reducing the number of pages, go- 
ing to one color only, an acceptable 
job can be done for less—much less. 

But, instead he swings into a little 
intelligent selling—convinced that 
he is working in the interest of the 
prospect as well as that of his plant. 

“Tell me, Mr. Jones,” he says, 
“how many dealers do you wish to 
get this printed piece?” 

“T’d say 25,000.” 

“And you consider it an important 
message?” 

“By all means.” 

“Would you spend two cents each 
to get the story over effectively?” 

“Well, that sounds reasonable. 
Yes—two cents apiece would be 
okay.” 

“All right, 25,000 copies in this 
quality comes to just two cents a 
copy with a printing investment of 
$500. Just two cents a dealer.” 








Going 
Some! 


USH JOBS 
are not popular with printers, but 
when necessity demands we really 
can go to town. As witness this: 

On February 5th, at 8:30 a.m., 
we received the “GO” signal to 
print one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand small forms for a well- 
known chain store. The type had 
been set, but had to be properly 
spaced and prepared to print 25-up 
on a speed press. 

Printing, trimming, banding, 
wrapping and shipping were com- 
pleted by 4:00 p.m. the same day! 














Proving that the Livingston Press, Toronto, 
can “go some” if necessary. An enclosure 


By S. K. HARGIS 


Mr. Jones, startled, is pretty apt 
to start figuring himself at this 
point and with a smile of hope 
reply: 

“So it does. Never looked at it 
that way. The only thing was that 
$500 sounded like a lot of money.” 

Now, this principle can be used 
effectively by printing salesmen in 
nearly every case where the buyer 
is watching his dollars. It’s a mis- 
take to quote a price on printing 
without breaking it down into ef- 
fective units. What is it worth a 
reader to get the story before them 
effectively? 

These are terms which any user 
of printing can understand, and it 
gives a true picture of the invest- 
ment being made. In fact, in my 
selling I begin by asking the cus- 
tomer what he considers it worth to 
get his message across to the per- 
sons who are to receive the printed 
piece being planned. He may hesi- 
tate, at first; seem uncertain. In 
which case I coach him: “Is it worth 
three cents, five cents, ten cents?” 
Before long I have an idea of what 
he is willing to spend, and I go on to 
show him what he can do for, say, 
five cents a copy. I then make my 
bid on that basis with, of course, a 
recap and totaling of the lump sum 
cost. 

Three cents an impression sounds 
much less like a heavy investment 
to the average buyer of printing 
than does the total sum expressed— 
for the job complete. 

Entirely too much printing is be- 
ing sold—and unsold—by improper 
presentation of costs. Several hun- 
dred dollars for a printed piece al- 
ways sounds like a lot of money but 
when you break it down into single 
units—messages delivered—it seems 
small. 

I know a successful printing sales- 
man in New York City who habit- 
ually avoids speaking of printing AS 
printing. His discussion with his 
customers concerns results and ob- 
jectives; every printed piece has 
some objective, some job to do, some 
impression to make, some informa- 
tion to convey. A typical approach 
is, “Mr. Jones, I know something 
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about your business, your problems, 
and it seems to me that you could 
afford to invest fifteen cents an im- 
pression on this message. You can 
make a better impression upon more 
people with a booklet of this quality 
than with one of this kind. Of 
course, we can do a job that will 
make impressions for you at almost 
any figure. But, think of the im- 
portance of this message to every 
one in your field organization?” 

The fact is nobody wants to buy 
printing per se. They would prefer 
not to buy any printing. But, they 
have to use printing to get their 
message across, to impress people 
with their goods or services, to ex- 
ploit what they have to sell. So that 
printing becomes a necessity, and 
printing costs money. Where the 
job-shop salesman talks results, im- 
pressions made, information con- 
veyed, goods advertised and ex- 
ploited on the individual human 
unit, he is getting the prospect’s 
mind off the mere physical processes 
of composition, presswork, and of 
binding, and onto the return his 
printing investment is designed to 
bring. 

To this extent the printing sales- 
man talks in terms of the advertis- 
ing salesman. And it works wonders. 

Another point. Where the printing 
salesman’s direct contact is a lower- 
rung man, where this subordinate 
must get approval on costs from the 
higher-ups, it is well for the print- 
ing salesman to suggest the same 
tactics. 

If you have consistently talked 
cost on the basis of the individual 
human unit, on the impression 
made, the lower-rung man will in- 
stinctively talk in the same terms to 
his boss when he wants an okay on 
the budget. 

He will say something like this: 

“Mr. Johnson, I find we can get 
our change or product message over 
to our 12,000 dealers at a cost of two 
cents a dealer, using this type of 
folder. It seems to me that it is 
worth two cents to get it across— 
doesn’t it to you?” 

The big boss may or may not fig- 
ure out the total investment on the 
job for himself. Usually that two- 
cent-unit cost sticks in his mind. It 
makes an easy “picture” to see, and 
figuring is bothersome to most of us 
anyway. It sounds a small amount, 
and the decision becomes a com- 
paratively simple one. It ceases to 
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be, can we afford to invest $250 or 
$300 in this folder, and becomes in- 
stead, is it worth two cents each to 
get this message across to each of 
our dealers? 

The sooner a printing salesman 
gets out of the habit of selling and 
talking composition, stock, press- 
work, and binding and talks in 
terms of the ultimate result he will 
find his bid difficulties reduced. 

He may, on occasion, even “trade 
a customer up” by convincing him 
that the message he has to convey 
through the printed piece is im- 
portant enough to justify it. He can 
suggest that a few more cents be 
added to the cost of making each 
individual impression, which still 
sounds like small money. Yet, when 
the total figure gets into the mind 
of the prospect, it’s pretty hard to 
get it out again to get him thinking, 
instead, of the actual cost a unit. 

This is perfectly sound selling be- 
cause no reliable printing salesman 
will intentionally mislead a cus- 
tomer merely to get a few more dol- 
lars out of him on a given job. 

I think that any printing sales- 
men who will try out this method— 
and a great many of them already 
have with success—will find that 
many of the squabbles engaged in 
over price will disappear. 


Let Mails Save Tires 

It’s an ill wind that blows no good, 
and from the universal headache 
that every business executive now 
endures may spring new business 
for the printer. Meaning tires, the 
shortage thereof, and what will 
salesmen do when their present sets 
wear out? 

To Orville E. Reed, of Detroit, goes 
credit for this thought, expressed in 
his post-card publication, Imp. the 
“World’s Smallest House-Organ.” 
Mr. Reed’s back “cover” of his 
house-organ is a_ self-addressed 
post-card inviting customers to con- 
tact him regarding direct-mail cam- 
paigns to SAVE SALESMEN’S TIRE 
WEAR. 

His idea is elaborated in the 
“organ’s” text matter, where he 
urges customers to concentrate on 
preparation and use of printed sales 
matter of all types; to launch “tire- 
less” sales campaigns through the 
mails which can produce business, 
even though the country cannot 
produce rubber! 
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graphic arts in at least eight 
ways; name five of them. 

6—For best results in over- 
printing, when should the sec- 
ond color be laid? 

7—What is the best and 
quickest way to reduce work- 
ups after form is on press? 

8—Experienced compositors 
and stonemen can accurately 
gage the difference in yield 
of the various elements in a 
form which may cause trouble 
with justification: wood, foun- 
dry type, machine type, iron 
furniture, brass rule. True or 
false? 

9—Match the following type 
faces; that is, note which face 
listed at the right is similar to 
the particular face at left: 
1. Cooper Black a. Stylus 
2. Gillies Gothic b. Umbra 


Bold c. Rugged 
3. Narcissus Black 
4. Shadow d. Ideal 
5. Opticon e. Cameo 


10—Approximately how much 
paper is used in the planning 
and building of a battleship, 1, 
10, 100, 300 tons? 

11—Name at least three of 
the four most probable reasons 
why an electric motor will not 
start. 

12—Ghosting on presses can 
be laid to five factors. Name 
three of them. 

13—Give the name of the 
new machine which will print 
four colors to register directly 
on bottles. 

14—Offset guns should be 
adjusted to give small parti- 
cles for smooth stocks, and 
heavy particles for rough 
stocks. True or false? 

15—Name the tertiary colors. 
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Genius of Daniel Berkeley Updike is 
a P . 1 Cc e] ess H. eT. 1 ta J Led %& Printers for Generations to Come 


Will Draw Inspiration From Works of the Late Master Craftsman @ By LEWIS C. GANDY 


HERE are surprisingly few rec- 
TT osnuee experts in the craft of 

making fine books in this coun- 
try or abroad. However, few will dis- 
agree with the statement that on 
the American continent at least, 
D.B. Updike and Bruce Rogers have 
been the outstanding producers of 
finely printed books. Neither worked 
as a practical printer. Both had their 
start in the famous old Riverside 
Press at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The books these men have pro- 
duced reflect their characters—and 
perhaps their birthplaces, Updike 
having been born in Rhode Island, 
and Rogers in Indiana. As a logical 
consequence, there is an austere 
correctness to an Updike book not 
always found in a Rogers produc- 
tion. But Rogers seems to have that 
remarkable knack of obtaining cor- 
rectness without a trace of auster- 
ity. For example, it seems almost 
impossible to think of Updike pro- 
ducing such a charming bit of milli- 
nery as that miniature masterpiece, 
“The Pierrot of the Minute,” which 
Rogers did for the Grolier Club in 
1925. Type foundry borders have 
never been combined to gain more 
pleasing effects. 

The “Pierrot” probably occupied 
Rogers but a short time. At the 
other end of the scale are those two 
huge volumes, “Printing Types,” 
first appearing in print in 1922, and 
which cost Updike so many years of 
labor. If he had never designed or 
printed a single book, this monu- 
mental production would have estab- 
lished his reputation for all time. 

A more fair comparison of the 
work of Rogers and Updike would 
be to choose two books of a some- 
what similar character. The first 
that comes to mind is the Rogers 
great “Oxford Lectern Bible,” which 
seems as near perfection as will ever 
be obtained with a work that has 
appeared in so many different for- 
mats. But as well designed as the 
Rogers book, and with a trifle better 
presswork, is the Updike “Book of 
Common Prayer.” 


The Merrymount Press came into 
existence in 1893, but many years 
elapsed before it was known to any 
great extent outside of Boston. It 
was about 1900 that I first heard 
Updike’s name mentioned — prob- 
ably by B. G. Goodhue, who five 
years before had designed for Up- 
dike the Merrymount type, as well 
as the borders, initials, and cover 
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The Late Daniel Berkeley Updike 


for that huge volume, “The Altar 
Book,” which attracted such wide 
attention. 

In March, 1903, there appeared the 
first issue of a new and beautiful 
printing magazine, The Printing 
Art, sponsored by the old University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, of 
which William Dana Orcutt was 
then the active head. 

An insert appearing in the second 
issue—specimen pages of a pro- 
posed edition of Shakespeare, de- 
signed by Updike and faultlessly 
printed on handmade paper—made 
a lasting impression on my youthful 
mind. Here was convincing evidence 
that Updike knew exactly how to 
produce a beautiful book. Consider- 
ing the difficult problem of so many 





notes, which had to appear on the 
same page as the text to which they 
referred, it is hard to conceive of a 
better arrangement. 

This insert, and other examples of 
the work of The Merrymount Press, 
made me an avid collector of Up- 
dike imprints. The earliest is the 
seventh book he produced, “The 
Rules of the Tavern Club of Bos- 
ton.” While a well designed book, the 
title page is not reproduced because 
Updike would be justified in saying 
that the sins of one’s early youth 
had best be forgotten. 

Needless to say, everything Up- 
dike printed, and of which I have a 
copy, has been carefully studied to 
learn how he gained the effects he 
did. Simplicity is always the out- 
standing characteristic. His books 
are interesting chiefly because of 
the things he did not do. The 
“stunts,” the vain striving to pro- 
duce something “new and original,” 
which is the outstanding mark of 
the amateur designer, are absent. 

What will hereafter be said about 
Updike and The Merrymount Press 
will be based, to a considerable de- 
gree, on what he wrote about him- 
self, his plant, types, and related 
subjects. 

As Mr. Updike so well expressed it 
in the introduction to “Notes on the 
Merrymount Press & Its Work,’ he 
entered the printing business, and 
The Merrymount Press came into 
existence, as “the result of a series 
of accidental compulsions.” 

In his youth he was assistant to 
the librarian of the Providence 
(Rhode Island) Athenaeum, but as 
he said, “How books were made 
never interested me; least of all did 
it occur to me that I should ever 
make books.” 

When the library job came to an 
end, a cousin advised Updike in the 
spring of 1880 that a place was 
available with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, and the next day he re- 
ported there for work. 

Eventually he was delegated to 
help the advertising manager with 
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small and simple chores. Next, he 
was commissioned to prepare ad- 
vertising copy, and as he became 
more familiar with what was re- 
quired, he began to direct how it 
should be set up. This gradually led 
to the making up of material for 
catalogs, revising those already in 
existence so that they would, as he 
expressed it, have “some uniformity 
of arrangement and harmony of 
Style.” 

Except for two trips abroad, Up- 
dike remained with Houghton, Mif- 
flin for twelve years. Eventually, he 
gained some mastery of types, and 
began to be recognized as “a person 
who had taste in typographic ar- 
rangement.” But there was no 
change in his inadequate salary. 
He had, however, made some valu- 
able friends and had also met a 
number of well known people, in- 
cluding William Dean Howells, erst- 
while compositor whose education 
had been gained at the printer’s 
case, but who was now an author 
and editor of world-wide fame. 
Others included Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Lowell, and Mr. Longfellow. While 
he has never mentioned it, it is 
probable that these people, and 
others, unwittingly contributed to 
that polished and accurate style 
Updike displayed in all he wrote or 
said. 

Two years before the end of his 
long apprenticeship in the publish- 
ing business, Updike was trans- 
ferred to the Houghton, Mifflin 


printing plant in Cambridge, the 
old and famous Riverside Press. 
Here, as he so quaintly phrased it, 
he languished for two years, and 
then resolved to languish no longer. 

An opportunity now came to pro- 
duce a revised edition of the “Book 
of Common Prayer,” on the theory 
that the appearance of the book 
would be improved if the text mat- 
ter was surrounded with borders. 

With reluctance, Updike accepted 
the task, and chose B. G. Goodhue 
to draw the borders. It was a happy 
choice, but not so happy was the 
result. The severe style of the text 
pages, the plates of which had to be 
used, planned with no thought of a 
border treatment, did not chord 
well with the Goodhue designs. 
Nevertheless, as Updike told it, “the 
edition had an immediate and as- 
tounding success! We were congrat- 
ulated, and we blushed. Our shame 
was taken for modesty, and we were 
congratulated more!” 

Now convinced that he should 
strike out for himself as a printer, 
Updike welcomed a commission to 
print an Altar Book, henceforth to 
be known as the Altar Book, since 
nothing like it had been done. 

It was a desperate venture. To 
quote his exact words: “I required 
capital, and I had but little; com- 
prehension of my own trade, of 
which I had less; and of business 
experience, of which I had none at 
all ... Perhaps the reason that I 
have survived, in spite of mistakes, 
is that a very simple idea had got 





hold of me—to make work better 
for its purpose than was commonly 
thought worth while, and by hav- 
ing one’s own establishment to be 
free to do so.” 

Goodhue designed the type, a bold 
and handsome old style, cut in but 
a single size, eighteen-point; as well 
as the borders and initials, of the 
latter there being no two alike. The 
book, a folio of over 200 pages, was 
printed on handmade paper in the 
De Vinne plant in New York, and 
presswork was close to perfection. 

The twentieth important item 
produced at The Merrymount Press, 
“the Altar Book,” was a monu- 
mental volume that did much to 
establish Updike’s reputation as a 
great printer. He was fortunate, 
however, at that early stage in his 
career, to have the help of such a 
generous friend as the late Harold 
Brown to underwrite the great cost 
of the book. He was fortunate, too, 
in having the collaboration of such 
a gifted designer as Goodhue. 

There is not space to mention all 
the other generous patrons who 
aided in the establishment of The 
Merrymount Press on a firm foun- 
dation. They recognized that here 
was a man, with taste and educa- 
tion, who was endeavoring to make 
his books considerably better than 
most people thought necessary. He 
was indeed a “fussy” printer, and 
to his critical eye a misplaced 
comma was aS serious an error as a 
misspelled word. In short, every de- 
tail of every book he printed had to 
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be as near to perfection as possible. 
More remarkable, however, is the 
fact that for nearly half a century 
he did not deviate from the high 
standard he set for The Merrymount 
Press when the first book bearing 
its imprint appeared. 

There are, of course, many who 
have scoffed at Updike, from the 
time he entered the printing busi- 
ness until his recent death. Today, 
such printers point out that Updike 
had but a small plant, that he con- 
tinued to use hand composition to a 
considerable extent, and that he 
did not establish a great fortune. 

The Julian Pearce Smith biblio- 
graphical list of books printed at 
The Merrymount Press (1893-1933) 
totals 762 items. These range from 
small books of a few pages and in 
small editions to a twelve-volume 
“The Life and Works of Charles 
Lamb,” a fourteen-volume Bible on 
four kinds of paper, and other large 
undertakings. All these, of course, 
follow more or less closely the ac- 
cepted style of the standard book, 
Updike not being much inclined to 
strive for new and novel effects. 
Obviously, not every buyer would 
place his work with such a printer, 
few being willing to pay the higher 
price such care involves. 

In this connection, Updike related 
a curious story. It is necessary that 
one should have lived in Boston 
for several years, and be familiar 
with its social, artistic, and literary 
circles, to appreciate the influence 
once wielded by a certain wealthy 
woman, Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Intelligent, aggressive, and public 
spirited, with a large fortune at her 
command, yet an eccentric and 
most meticulous person, it was in- 
evitable that Updike and she should 
be drawn together. It is probable 
that they had more than one verbal 
battle. She was far from being a 
shrinking violet, Updike no person 
to yield to error without objection. 

When Mrs. Gardner desired a 
pamphlet guide for the many visi- 
tors to her Fenway Court, who came 
to view her remarkable art collec- 
tion, Updike was chosen to design 
and print it. As additions were made 
to the notable collection, new edi- 
tions of the catalog were necessary. 

Mrs. Gardner was also a collector 
of rare and beautiful books. Perhaps 
because she could not find any one 
who would do the task to her satis- 
faction, she decided that she would, 





THE ESSENTIALS 
OF A WELL-MADE BOOK 


N this paper I propose to treat as briefly as I can the es- 
I sential processes involved in constructing a well-made 

book. They consist in: the preparation of copy, choice 
of type and of type ornaments, format, typesetting or com- 
position, proof-reading, make-up, imposition and margins, 
paper as it affects type, presswork, and binding. Now, before 
treating the processes I want to define typography. It is (to 
quote my friend Stanley Morison) “the craft of rightly dis- 
posing printing material in accordance with a specific pur- 
pose; of so arranging the letters, distributing the space and 
controlling the type as to aid to the maximum the reader’s 
comprehension of the text. Typography is the efficient means 
to an essentially utilitarian and only accidentally aesthetic 
end.” That statement straightens out many misapprehen- 
sions. Morison furthermore discourages the ‘‘arty” prac- 
titioner by adding, “Enjoyment of patterns is rarely the 
reader’s chief aim.” The conclusion we arrive at from this is 
that it is the object of a book to be a transparent medium 
between the words of its writer and the mind of its reader. 
This dictates the chief factors to be dealt with. “To make a 
thoroughly good book,” said DeVinne, “out of a lot of 
jumbled manuscript ; to select a type appropriate to the sub- 
ject; to determine its size so that it shall be in fit proportion 
to the margin; to correctly determine by graduated size of 
type, the relative importance of extracts, letters, poetry, notes, 
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Page from “Some Aspects of Printing, Old and New.” reference to which will be found in ac- 
companying text. Margins, here shown proportionately, are wider than in common practice 


herself, undertake the compiling of 
a catalog of some of these books. 
Updike was commissioned to print 
the catalog, but after it was in type 
he found so many errors that he 
urged her to have it revised by 
someone who had an expert knowl- 
edge of the subject. Those who knew 
the lady also knew how vain was 
such an effort. The Merrymount 
Press imprint was therefore omitted 
from the book, but that did not 
shield Updike from censure. Let a 
person who heretofore has never 
made a single error be guilty of one 
lapse, and how the critical wolves 
will devour him! So it was in this 
instance. That great scholar, Charles 
Eliot Norton, took Updike to task. 
He declared that some competent 
person should have revised the 
proofs. Updike replied that he had 
made such a suggestion. “Whom did 


you suggest?” asked Mr. Norton. 
“You, sir,” replied Updike. 

But Mrs. Gardner’s sharp tongue 
concealed a warm and generous 
heart. The affair of the catalog 
was soon forgotten, and in 1922 Up- 
dike printed for her another catalog 
(it is hoped it was free from error) 
entitled “A Choice of Manuscripts 
and Bookbindings from the Library 
of Isabella Stewart Gardner, Fen- 
way Court.” 

The year 1922 also marked the 
completion and the publishing of 
“Printing Types,” a two-volume 
work of 637 pages and 367 illustra- 
tions. This required a tremendous 
amount of labor to compile and 
write, and will always be the best 
indication of Updike’s scholarship 
and industry. It is also a perfect 
example of how a work of this kind 
should be designed and printed. 
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“Printing Types” had its inception 
as a series of lectures Updike gave 
in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard University. It 
was then proposed that the dis- 
courses be made into a book. Since 
the spoken style in which they were 

















aptitude as a typesetter, he was 
transferred to the composing room. 
Found to be a considerable scholar, 
he was made proofreader and secre- 
tary of the organization. 

At last, with the text of the book 
in final shape, John Bianchi, part- 





With all their dignity and charm, Updike bindings were never dull or unimpressive. 
Formal old-style roman caps, simply arranged as depicted, represent fine practice 


delivered was not thought satisfac- 
tory as a written style, the lectures 
had to be rewritten before they 
could be printed. This was an enor- 
mous task, and Updike said it would 
never have been completed but for 
the help he received from one of his 
workmen, William H. Smallwood, 
Jr., a sensitive, retiring young man 
that The Merrymount Press had 
employed as a pressman. Showing 
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ner in The Merrymount Press, and 
Updike’s first employe, dealt Updike 
almost a death blow when he sug- 
gested that the book would be more 
interesting if it were illustrated. 
Now came the most difficult task of 
all, and nearly all of a hot summer 
was spent searching various libra- 
ries and making photographs of 
pages from many books. Updike 
said that “Printing Types” has, by 


those who know, “been called a 
monumental work, and came, so far 
as he was concerned, fatally near 
being so.” 

There is not space here, nor does 
the writer feel competent, to esti- 
mate the value of “Printing Types,” 
notwithstanding my frequent use of 
it to settle some disputed point; as 
an authority to decide questions of 
punctuation, compounding, the use 
of italics, the form and placing of 
footnotes, and countless other prob- 
lems. Like the square of a carpen- 
ter, it is a tool adapted to many pur- 
poses. While not yet used as a mis- 
sile, it is assumed that the stout 
binding would make either volume 
a more or less deadly weapon. 

What Updike regarded as his best 
literary performance is the long in- 
troduction he wrote for the Grolier 
Club reprint of Mores’ “A Disserta- 
tion upon English Typographical 
Founders and Foundries,” which 
first appeared in 1777. Issued in an 
edition of but 250 copies for mem- 
bers of the Grolier Club, it is prob- 
able, according to Updike, that only 
the compositor and proofreader 
ever read this introduction. 

Except “Notes on The Merrymount 
Press & Its Work,” published in 
1934, and the books just mentioned, 
Updike’s other literary perform- 
ances were not of great importance. 
“Notes” is a characteristic Updike 
book. With its modest brown cover, 
at first glance there is nothing about 
it to attract the eye. Only when one 
examines the pages with a reading 
glass, word by word, and letter by 
letter, does there come a realization 
that here is bookmaking at its best. 

The type used for “Notes” is the 
hand-set Janson, notorious for its 
uneven alignment and wide “set,” 
that is, cast on bodies that are too 
wide—defects to be expected of type 
cast from matrices made from 
punches cut prior to 1867. In that 
respect this Janson is quite unlike 
the slick and polished Hess Mono- 
type version where these shortcom- 
ings have all been remedied and the 
various sizes given a haircut and 
shave. But despite its many faults, 
the original has a charm all its own. 

Updike’s most recent book, “Some 
Aspects of Printing, Old and New,’ 
is, as he described it, a “mixed bag” 
of papers tied together by a general 
subject treated from a number of 
angles. There is an almost irresis- 
tible desire to quote at length from 
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this volume, especially from the 
chapter, “Tendencies in Modern Ty- 
pography,” where, dealing with the 
modernistic design of books, Updike 
said, “Such printing is often the 
work of eager, ambitious, and inex- 
perienced men, and because they 
are young and God is good, one can 
afford to be patient.” 

Unlike all of the early Updike 
books, as well as many of those of 
more recent vintage, this volume 
has been machine set, the type face 
being an English Monotype design, 
London Times Roman. 

In addition to what now totals 
perhaps a thousand or more books, 
The Merrymount Press has pro- 
duced a great quantity of other 
forms of printing. In many respects 
this minor work is most interesting, 
since here Updike, or his skilled as- 
sociate, John Bianchi, were more or 
less free of those restrictions which 
govern the design of books. 

Not born with a robust constitu- 
tion, Updike often suffered illness. 
Bianchi, however, seems to overflow 
with vitality. During Updike’s pe- 
riods of sickness, it has been Bian- 
chi’s strong and capable hand that 
has steered the course of The Merry- 
mount Press. It is probable, too, that 
his understanding of the viewpoint 
of the workman, and his diplomatic 
skill, supplemented by that New 
England conscience which was one 
of Updike’s characteristics, is why 
there is scarcely any Merrymount 
Press alumni. The writer, whose ac- 
quaintance happens to be quite 
broad, can recall but one, Louis A. 
Braverman. 

Of the Merrymount staff, Bianchi 
is, of course, oldest in point of serv- 
ice—about fifty years. Many people 
have remarked about the long as- 
sociation of two such dissimilar men 
as Updike and Bianchi. If one would 
have a pen-picture of Updike, it is 
probable that some of his charac- 
teristics can be found in a recent 
fiction-study, “The Last Puritan.” 
Bianchi is Italian, through and 
through. Robust, aggressive, prob- 
ably quick tempered, but with an 
inborn sense of neatness, a highly 
skilled craftsman, a good adminis- 
trator, an able business man, and 
with a love and appreciation of 
beauty. Both have been regarded as 
having much force of character, yet 
each found in the other a certain 
quality to respect. Probably that 
quality was honesty. 


Cleanliness Pays Southern 
Printer Big Dividends 


@ WHEN you step into the shop of 
Ambrose the Printer, in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, you are immediately 
impressed with its cleanliness, neat- 
ness, orderliness, and system. And 
there is a reason for it. Karl Am- 
brose believes that a definite pro- 
gram of good housekeeping can do 
more to reduce costs of operation 
than all the labor-saving devices 
that can be bought. 

“We started out with the theory 
that a man’s job, pride, and hence 
his interest in his work, are affected 
to a considerable degree by the con- 
dition of the shop and the tools and 
machines with which he has to 
work,” Ambrose explained. “In our 
judgment disorderly and unclean 
workshops go hand in hand with 
waste of material and labor, and 
mistakes, as well as add to the dan- 
ger of injury. A good man laid off 
on account of sickness or injury de- 
lays your work, makes your jobs run 
behind, and increases the element 
of bad work. 

“On the other hand, a clean, well 
kept shop increases the efficiency of 
the men, minimizes waste, and is a 
safety measure that cannot be over- 
estimated. After all the condition 
of any shop is merely the reflection 
of the habits of the persons who 
supervise it and of those men who 
work in it. 

“We have an air line through the 
plant with connections from a hose 
to blow out particles of dust and 
dirt in the printing presses and ma- 
chinery, which you cannot get at 
otherwise. We use the air hose only 
when necessary. 

“The shop is cleaned every day be- 
fore we leave at night, from one end 
to the other. We use a mop on the 
floor with a disinfectant, dark and 
oily in appearance, for the same 
reason that a woman uses Dutch 
Cleanser at home. 

“We started our program of good 
housekeeping at first by assigning 
definite duties to the various men in 
the shop, and then seeing to it that 
each man made some small im- 
provement each day. It is useless to 
expect any radical improvement 
overnight, for you are trying to 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


break old established habits and 
build up good habits in their place. 
This is, at its best, a slow process, 
and one that requires much pa- 
tience, some goodnatured kidding, 
and some severe lecturing in order 
to put across effectively. 

“However, the dividends to be had 
are worth far more than the effort 
and expenditure necessitated, and 
when once the men have become 
clean-shop-minded the battle is 
won. 

“Our shop is all on one floor, the 
main floor on the street. After our 
definite good housekeeping program 
had gotten well under way, and was 
showing results, visitors began com- 
menting on the very pleasing ap- 
pearance of our shop and its equip- 
ment. These comments were just 
what the men needed, for then they 
realized that they were doing some- 
thing unusual and that they were 
being recognized for it, which was 
just as important. 

“In fact, it is surprising how 
quickly the men will sense their ob- 
ligation towards keeping the place 
clean when once the example has 
been set for them, and the favorable 
comments that they overhear from 
all who visit the shop spur them on 
to even better efforts, and the shop 
fairly glistens as a result. 

“We have found that by making 
every man responsible for that por- 
tion of the shop equipment used by 
him, there is a feeling of friendly 
rivalry among them, and each tries 
to outdo the other, thus automat- 
ically accomplishing the orderly 
condition we desire.” 

Ambrose allows no one to throw 
paper on the floor. He has a trash 
can on the side of each and every 
press. “We spend more time away 
from home, endeavoring to make a 
living at printing, than we do in our 
own homes and my idea is to have 
the place you work in something 
like the place you live in, as well as 
from the pleasure you get out of 
working in a place like that. You 
can also do things more efficiently 
by reason of the fact that every- 
thing is in its proper place and you 
know where to find it.” 
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Increased Costs Result From Wasted 
Fi OO ts teps 1 nh P 1| an t %* Printers, Faced with High War Costs, 


Must Watch for “Trifles” in an All-Out Effort to Promote Economy @ By WILL LAUFER 


URING these critical times ev- | 
D= printer is confronted with T 

the necessity of trying to re- oe ee es 
duce costs in the face of rising 
taxes, wages, and prices, plus tough 
competition. 

If anyone would look hard enough 
in any printing business so many 
places could be found where un- 
necessary lost motion and lost time 
could be eliminated. 

For those who cannot consult an 
industrial engineer, an approach to 
the problem can be successfully 
made by deciding to look at the 
business from a fresh viewpoint as 
a stranger would see it. 

Step into your place of business 
tomorrow morning with this atti- 
tude and you will be amazed to see 
how many little places there are 
where time could be saved just by 
handling things differently, or by 
changing the arrangement of a few — Sr Ds aes oes Uae Does a eae cg Ss Ses a 
small pieces of equipment. rn SR Be Se 8 ee 

An example of saving footsteps in 
a composing room is graphically il- 
lustrated by diagrams on these two 
pages. The problem would be called 
a “time study” by an engineer, but 
it’s really nothing but the applica- 
tion of plain horse sense. 

In following the description of 
the solution of this problem it 
should be borne in mind that only 
the equipment necessary to this dis- 
cussion is indicated on the dia- 
grams. Ali other equipment has 
been purposely omitted to simplify 
the points emphasized. 

In a composing room employing 
six compositors there were two la- 
bor-saving metal furniture racks. eo iee ae 
The writer noticed that these highly 
paid, skilled men had to make many 
trips back and forth to these racks 
every day to secure spacing ma- 
terial for makeup. 

Since this material was so vital 
and so frequently used the men con- 
stantly complained that they had to 
walk too far to secure the material. 
Now get the point: The men them- 
selves were telling the foreman to FIRST DIAGRAM—The workmen themselves complained about this arrangement and the 
try to save on their time. distance they had to walk to get material, yet the foreman thought the men were wrong 
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The foreman had worked and 
lived with this arrangement for fif- 
teen years; long familiarity blinded 
him to the fact that a change would 
not alone make the men happy, but 
would also reduce costs. Note the 
position of his desk on both of the 
diagrams in relation to the compos- 
itors’ frames and racks. 


As you look at the first diagram 
you will notice a background of 
squares; each of these represents 
one square foot of space. With a 
little imagination you can see that 
the equipment as shown on the dia- 
gram is not centralized to make it 
easily accessible to the men. While 
the rack in the lower left corner is 
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SECOND DIAGRAM—The problem was solved by switching a few frames, centralizing 
the racks, and facing them toward each other so supplies could be divided for use. 
By such attention to minor details, you can lower costs and make profits in these times 


faced the right way for efficient use, 
the rack at top center is not. 

Now, if one rack did not contain 
the desired pieces of material, a 
man had to walk thirty feet to see 
if it was in the other rack. 

As you look at the first diagram, 
and follow the arrows from the 
forms to the racks you will notice 
that the average distance traveled 
was fifteen feet in each direction to 
get a piece of metal furniture. Now 
multiply this factor of six men times 
hundreds of trips a day and you will 
recognize the piling up of an im- 
mense amount of unnecessary time. 

How to efficiently centralize the 
equipment was the problem. When 
measuring the racks it was found 
that they were exactly the same size 
as a compositor’s frame. After that 
it became but a matter of switching 
them with compositors’ frames to 
more centralized locations. 

Now look at the second diagram. 
You can see that the racks have 
been switched with the compositors’ 
frames to more centralized loca- 
tions, making one rack available to 
each three men, and locating them 
at a central point between each 
three men. By facing both racks to- 
ward each other many steps were 
saved when it was necessary to 
check one rack against another for 
missing supplies. 

As shown in this diagram, an av- 
erage of nine feet in each direction 
is all that is required to get a piece 
of metal furniture. What is more, 
the men could see across the way 
instantly to the other rack and 
travel only eighteen feet to get the 
desired material if it were there. 
Also note the position of the fore- 
man’s desk in relation to the 
changed racks. 

To sum up the problem, the fol- 
lowing results were achieved: Be- 
fore switching the equipment a man 
traveled an average of fifteen feet 
each way to get material; after 
changing it around, he had to travel 
only nine feet each way to obtain it. 

Before the racks were switched 
the distance between racks was 
thirty feet, and it was impossible to 
check one against the other because 
they faced away from each other. 
After the racks were switched the 
distance between them was only 
eighteen feet and it was an easy 
matter to check one rack against 
another because they faced toward 
each other. 
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TODAY'S 
SKIES 


For the First 
STRATOLINER 


Just at neon today, the first Strateliner 
te visit Chicage will meke its eppear- 
ence ever the Leop. As you watch it, @ 
mile in the air, remember this: It is the 
largest, newest and finest flying trans- 
port in service anywhere in the werld. 
lt is four-motored fer greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
ft carries 33 passengers and « crew 
of 5. it gives you the fastest and most 
luxurious service ever offered from 
Chicage te New York and to California. 


@ THE SELECTION by one individual of 
the five leading Stratoliner ads natu- 
rally represents a personal opinion 
which does not always coincide with the 
opinions of others. However, the value of 
these selections in the composite view 
should result in bringing home points 
to typographers which will help them 
to check their own viewpoint. My rat- 
ing of the five best ads represents my 
conception of the relative attention 
value of the various ads. Obviously, if 
the ad did not “stand out” among the 
other ads in the morning newspaper, 
and at the same time invite reading, it 
would fail utterly in its purpose, and be 
a waste of space and money. 
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The 5 Best 
Stratoliner Ads 


Selected by 
Harold Lauck 


or 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the loop. 

As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember 
this: It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world. It is 
four-motored for greater power, greater speed 
and greater smoothness. It carries 33 passengers 
and a crew of 5. It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever offered from 


Chicago to New York and to California. 


My first selection, in my opinion, 
would attract the attention of the 
reader on any newspaper page because 
of its typographic treatment, which 
somehow gives the feeling of the copy. 
Under these circumstances, it is most 
likely to be read and remembered. 

Second selection is not exactly attrac- 
tive typographically but it rates high 
because of the punch it carries in the 
unusual emphasis on the word “watch.” 
When the reader is startled into atten- 
tion he will read the rest of the copy 
as news. 

Number three is a representation of 
simplified layout but it is logical and 
legible and because of the news value 


Watch today’s skies 


for the first 


~~ 
~~ 


Stratoliner 


.. + Just at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 
It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the 
world. * It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and greater smooth- 
ness. It carries 33 passengers and a 
crew of 5. © It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever offered from 
Chicago to New York and to California. 


Transcontinental 
Airlines 





emphasis in the headlines the text 
would certainly be read. 

Numbers four and five are good ads 
and would invite reading but since the 
emphasis is more on “Stratoliner” than 
on “Watch Today’s Skies” it is conceiv- 
able that they would not attract as 
much attention as the other selections. 
Number four is very attractive typo- 
graphically and number five is readably 
interesting. Both ads use illustrations 
effectively. 

There are other good ads shown in 
previous issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
which merit consideration but, in my 
opinion, these five would be the most 
successful in the entire series. 
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Ben Franklin’s Shade Must Shudder 


at Some Modern | 


Salesmen 


Unbusiness-like Behavior of 
So Many of Today’s Printi 
Salesmen Would Make 


Wring His Hands in Despait 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


ECENTLY, we heard Ben Frank- 
R lin’s life portrayed over the 
radio. It dramatized his great 
qualities as a printer, philosopher, 
inventor, patriot, and statesman. It 
made me feel proud that I, too, was 
once a member of the printing clan. 
But as an advertising man I couldn’t 
help but feel that what really made 
Franklin’s great versatility click was 
his faculty of not only creating new 
ideas, but putting those ideas into 
action—making them work by the 
power of his confidence and sales- 
manship. Because, after all, no mat- 
ter how good a new idea is, it isn’t 
worth a dime until it is successfully 
put to work. 

Franklin, by the power of his per- 
sonality, was able to successfully 
“sell” new ideas not only in print- 
ing, philosophy, but more important 
—statesmanship that went a long 
way to help this great country of 
ours win and preserve the indepen- 
dence and freedom we now enjoy. 

But I wonder what Franklin would 
think of some of his present-day 
printer disciples who call on me to 
sell their printing wares. I don’t 
think he would be very proud of 
some of them. For many are sadly 
lacking in the very qualities that 
made Franklin successful—namely, 
confidence, personality, plus the 
salesmanship to “sell’’ new ideas. 

And I mean sell new ideas—be- 
cause it is in the selling of new 
ideas that printers are weak. In the 
production of printing, I find most 
first-class printers are doing a good 
job. They are geared to keep pace 
with modern methods of production 
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and have the service and skilled 
craftsmanship to produce first-class 
printing efficiently and economi- 
cally. But when it comes to selling 
new ideas and service in printing 
they fall down. 

For example, here are some actual 
experiences which occurred in my 
office recently—Salesman A, whom 
I had never seen before, called on 
me yesterday and said apologeti- 
cally, “I was in the neighborhood 
and just dropped in to get ac- 
quainted. I represent the 
Printing Company.” 

He also told me that he was a 
graduate of a near-by college, and 
knew some alumni friends of mine. 
When I asked to see some of his 
samples, he apologized for not hav- 
ing any samples with him. And 
when I asked him to leave his card, 
he fumbled around in his pockets 
and apologized again for not having 
his name card with him. And, be- 
lieve it or not, when I asked him to 
leave his name, he had to borrow 
my pencil, as he had neither pen 
nor pencil with him. Needless to say, 
I would not trust my printing with 
such a salesman. 

Salesman “B” calls on me fre- 
quently. Evidently he is schooled in 
the sales psychology of talking up 
things that are of personal interest 
to the prospect. So he always talks 
fishing to me, because he knows I 
am an ardent fisherman. But he 
makes the great mistake of talking 
so much about the “big ones” he 
lost that he forgets to talk much 
about the service he has to sell. I 
wonder what his boss would say if 


Do you hear what 
_im Saying*? 
WV 


\ he 


Yes, es! 










stop at any 
while en route 
another? 

Salesman “C” had come to my 
office at my request. He had the 
kind of printing service I wanted. 
He had an excellent knowledge of 
what he was selling. He could give 
me expert advice and service, and 
that is why I sent for this particular 
man. But after I had spent some 
time telling him just what I wanted, 
I sensed that he was not listening 
very attentively. His mind wan- 
dered. He did not heed what I was 
trying to tell him. Yet, he kept say- 
ing automatically, “Yes, yes, I see,” 
as I explained my requirements. 
Finally I looked up and saw that his 
eyes and attention were focused 
on an attractive office girl working 
near-by, instead of concentrating 
on the plans I was showing him at 
my desk. Now, far be it from me to 
ignore the attractiveness of a pretty 
girl, but when a good order is at 
stake, I think business should come 
before pleasure. The next day when 
this man sent in his quotation, his 
recommendations were a mile from 
hitting what I wanted—so he didn’t 
get the order. 

Other printing salesmen who call 
on me seem to lack confidence in 
themselves and the product they 
sell. They are apologetic for taking 
my time. They lack poise. Why? I 
don’t know. Because without confi- 
dence in himself, his plant, and his 
service, a printing salesman is licked 
before he starts. 
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We cannot imagine B. Franklin 
lacking confidence in his chosen 
trade or in anything else, for that 
matter. In fact, he had the kind 
of confidence that holds a man 
true to his aspirations, despite ob- 
stacles—the currents—prejudices— 
the long detours. He did the best he 
knew how with the breaks he got 
—learned by the mistakes he made, 
and reached his goal in spite of 
troubled times—because he had that 
magic-worker—confidence—to spur 
him ever onward to his objective. 
That’s why I think we can learn 
from Benjamin Franklin. His confi- 
dence, individuality, and salesman- 
ship should be an inspiration for 
every printer. In fact, a reading of 
Franklin’s life would be a good in- 
vestment for any printer. 

A first-class printer should have 
no reason to be apologetic when 
calling on me or any other adver- 
tising manager, because in printing 
he has a commodity and service we 
need in our business. We are only 
too anxious to buy his product, if he 
can convince us that his printing 
ideas and service can help us in 
our business. 

Perhaps the reason many sales- 
men feel timid and fail on their 
calls is the fact that they have to 
“call-cold” without the great bene- 
fit of periodic mailings to pave the 
way for their calls, making pros- 
pects more receptive to them. I can’t 
imagine B. Franklin calling “cold” 
without the help of a door opener 
in the form of a timely mailing piece 
showing a sample of his printing 
skill and service. I think that his- 


Get amove on thyself—_ 


Via 


More coming? 


tory shows that he was one of our 
first users of direct-mail as a busi- 
ness getter. 

Along this line it is of interest to 
note that all three of the first-class 
printers now handling our printing 
are constant users of monthly mail- 
ings showing samples of their print- 
ing ideas and service; that’s how 
two of these printers first got in on 
our business. I was attracted to 
them because of their interesting 
and well executed mailings. And the 
fact that they still keep sending me 
mailings is also a good investment 
because they keep me sold. 

Of course, these printers have 
first-class salesmen who know their 
stuff. After all, it is the printing 
salesman who comes in contact with 
me and must interpret my ideas to 
his plant. 

The first-class salesman is appre- 
ciated because, by his intelligent 
handling of my printing problems, 
he can save my time and give me 
what I want, with a minimum of 
fuss and bother—and at the same 
time give me the first-class kind of 
printing I want. I am willing to pay 
his price because I know from expe- 
rience that it is much cheaper in 
the end, than buying solely on a 
price basis. 

In conclusion, I know that no 
printer can fill B. Franklin’s shoes 
—because of his great genius and 
ability to do all things so well. 
But I do believe all printers can 
follow in his footsteps with excel- 
lent effect, especially those marked 
individuality, confidence, personal- 
ity, and salesmanship. 













Break Up Old Forms 

Prolonged holding of forms, for 
which re-runs are doubtful, is a 
dubious practice in these days of 
metal shortages and curtailment, 
even though it “goes against the 
grain” for most printers to break up 
these little-used relics. 

To the Alfred M. May Company, 
of Cincinnati, goes credit for uti- 
lizing a plan which may obviate 
much difficulty in this line by defi- 
nitely determining whether stand- 
ing forms should be permitted to 
remain intact. 

The May company’s idea consists 
of a card mailed to each customer 
with invoices or when an order of 
forms is delivered, on which the 
customer may indicate whether he 
plans to re-order, or whether he 
desires the form to be destroyed. 
Heading the card is a plea to “Help 
us help the U. S.,” accompanied by 
a brief explanation as to why the 
information is sought. 

ee 0 == 


Livableness of Colors 

Color plays a more important role 
in the lives of everyone than is gen- 
erally realized; colors can provide a 
mental “lift,” they can exert a de- 
pressing influence, or they can re- 
main “neutral.” 

Special accent is placed upon the 
effect of color in these days of hectic 
industrial activity, when an all-out 
effort must be made to keep produc- 
tion at its highest pitch. 

The value of color to lessen eye- 
strain, to offset fatigue, and relieve 
emotional monotony, has long been 
recognized, but assumes added im- 
portance now. From the Color Re- 
search Laboratory of the Eagle 
Printing Ink Company division of 
General Printing Ink Corporation 
comes a word of practical advice. 

Care should be used in the ap- 
plication of color, the laboratory 
suggests, lest it prove distracting. 
Strong primary hues should be 
avoided, and while more delicate 
tints are preferable, they should not 
be too monotonous. According to 
Eagle, the most compatible colors 
are those which have more of a sub- 
tlety to them and which represent 
mixtures of hues that lie between 
primaries—ivories, fleshy tones, blu- 
ish greens, and bluish violets. One 
of the very best industrial colors, 
suitable for factories or offices, is a 
soft grayish blue-green. Such a color 
is both cool and restful. 
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“PuNncHY” adds a punch to advertising 
blotters of Crain Printers, Limited, of 
Ottawa, Canada. “Punchy” is a whimsical 
caricature of a crane (crane, Crain—get 
it?) who graces the company’s blotters 
with his grotesque presence, and provides 
a neat tie-in with copy extolling Crain’s 
Kant-Slip Marginally Punched Forms. 
Two, characteristic of the series, are re- 
produced on another page. 

THE CoMET Press, Brooklyn, New York. 
—yYou are to be congratulated on the 
distinctive character and all around ex- 
cellence of your 1941 keepsake case-bound 
book, “Rip Van Winkle.” We might prefer 
a different type for the text but no serious 
fault can be found with the 
Century which, while lacking 
somewhat in style, is about 
as legible a face as there is. 
With lines widely spaced it is 
as readable a book as we’ve 
seen. Presswork, black and 
colors, is top grade. 

PROCESS RUBBER PLATE COM- 
pany, Chicago.—Your calen- 
dar, which borders almost on 
heroic dimensions, shows the 
great progress made during 
recent years on hand-cut 
rubber plates. The artist’s ef- 
fort in both line and mass 
has developed a_ technique 
which, coupled with under- 
standing presswork, makes 
this calendar the acme of 
rubber-plate printing. Reds, 
browns, blues, and yellows— 


“ MOMPETITION is the life of trade,” some smart econ- 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


sharp contrast to the dullness of the 
black-on-white halftone. It is a simple 
but highly effective means of demon- 
strating the value of color to produce 
attractive printed matter. 

R. P. Harris, Waterman, California.— 
While the idea of casting stereos from 
sandpaper for the blue and the red is 
ingenious, commendable, and suggestive 
of possibilities, the cover “Feeding and 
Clothing Trades” is anything but a good 
one. Inferiority is due, more than to any 
other factor, to lack of unity, the qual- 
ity of holding together. This page, due 
to layout of units, flies apart—attention 
is scattered. Pattern, essential to unity, 


is non-existent. Use of more colors than 
desirable—red, blue, gold, and black— 
four, when two should suffice, contributes 
to the effect of lack of unity. We regret 
space prohibits detailed instructions for 
all-out correction. Ponder, however, the 
matter of unity. 

A. IrviInE, of Waikato, New Zealand.— 
While the Times 1942 calendar is well 
planned, it is unattractive in consequence 
of the number of types used and that line 
spacing in some respects—the main line, 
for instance—is too close in relation to 
spacing between words. It is fundamental 
that spacing between words should be 
noticeably wider than between letters, 
and noticeably wider between 
lines than between words. 








“Sure, we welcome competition” 


.«.Say the boys with a Better Product 


necessary, and with the slightest hazard of error, 


With less space devoted to 
the second display over a 
light brown background more 
would be evident around the 
j main group, including name, 
i the incorrect spacing im- 
| proved, and the balance made 
secure, aS well as proportion. 
Too, the most important fea- 
ture would be made to look 
really most important. 

NUMERICALLY SPEAKING, the 
art of cat killing must bow to 
; that of folder creation, for 
verily, be there many ways 
of terminating that animal’s 
earthly tenure, the methods 
of producing new and dif- 
ferent folders are more nu- 
merous still. One of them 





and worthy of mention is evident 


with just a touch of green 
here and there—blend to per- 
fection into the picture show- 
ing a Mexican senorita stand- 
ing on mountain side perhaps 
looking over her home village. 
And you must be compli- 
mented for the clean-cut and 
precise lines of all type mat- 
ter, regardless of size. 

To ILLUSTRATE in a graphic 
manner the forcefulness of 
color in printing, the Com- 
mercial Engraving Company, 
of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has 
published a four-page folder 
using the front cover of a re- 
cent issue of the Sigma Chi 
magazine on pages 1 and 3. 
The reproduction on page 1 
of the folder is trimmed 
lengthwise in half, and shows 
the cover illustration in black 
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omist once told the world. How true! Practically 
as true as a certain eminent philosopher's theory on 
“survival of the fittest.” Scramble them together and you 
might get, “you've got to be good to stay alive—in com: 
petition.” Any leader of industry will say, “correct to 
that, as will every good and experienced advertising 
executive. 

What a flop a poorly constructed advertisement can 
turn out to be (and we don't mean copy, art and layout 
alone we also mean typography). It doesn't make 
a lot of difference what medium carries it. But of all 
media where mediocrity in advertisement structure is 
most sure to deliver a “dud” in competition, the news 
paper is the A No. } choice. 

A newspaper ad is in competition not only with other 
ads, regardless of product advertised, but with the news 
and with old Father Time himself. The average news- 
paper reader's reading time is a lot less than short. To be 
seen—let alone be read—a newspaper ad just has fo be 
good, and the smaller the space the better it has to be. 

Copy, of course, will be good, as will art and lay- 
out. That's your job! . . But how about the typography? 
Who's going to translate that copy into the most hitting 
faces and the right sizes of type? Who's going to com- 
pose them to secure the quickest, easiest readability? 
Who has the skill, the facilities? Who knows the require- 
ments of the newspaper printing processes? Who has 
the most modern equipment for preparing materia) for 
the plate and mat maker? Who functions with speed, if 


with the greatest of economy? 

An incredible number of advertisers and advertising 
agencies will answer, “Bundscho.” They know that we 
nd they have found 







have made these essentials o 
that they can “welcome co! 
because they have a superi 

Why not test this service on some of your own work? 


in any medium 





Bundscho renders all these Important Services 























in the latest bulletin issued 
by the Winnipeg Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, 
the Winnicraft. With eight 
pages, the Winnicraft’s nov- 
elty, like that of so many ex- 
cellent specimens, is founded 
upon simplicity of execution. 
The four inside pages, of six- 
by nine-inch dimensions, are 
printed on pink stock, while 
the white cover, flush bottom, 
has an inch and a quarter 
trimmed from the top, creat- 
ing the illusion of a pink top 
band, on which the publica- 
tion’s name appears in black. 

THE 1942 Bertsch & Cooper 
calendar reminds us again of 
the fine craftsmanship of 
“Oz” Cooper. Following the 
original design of Mr. Cooper, 


2 A newspaper advertisement of a nationally known Chicago advertising 
and white. A full reproduc- typographer which, in addition to being perhaps the pioneer in its field, 
tion of the illustration ap- has constantly followed the soundest principles in its product as in its meth- 
pears on page 3, printed in ods. When the exotic, so-called “‘modernistic,” freakish typography of a 
three colors, its vividness in decade ago lured many astray, Bundscho’s led and practiced sanity 


the cover carries a notation 
that the new year dates have 
been supplied by Raymond F. 
DaBoll. Executed in black, 
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eo RE Re 
JIM SHAW 


The Only Advertising Man 
on the Slote © Candidate 
for Ad Club Director 1941 © 
Co-Chairman ‘41 Advertising 
Exhibit) © Member Ad-Craft 
Forum © 1941 Cruiser ® Ad 
Club Excursioner © Candi- 
date for Ad Club Director 
1942 © Volunteer Air Raid 
Warden ® Operates His Own 
Two Businesses Successfully © 


Co-Chairman ‘41 Yeor Book 
® Subbed for Dud De Munn 
on Front Page of Ad-Vents © 
Rodio Specker for Ad Club- 
Sponsored Wisehoupt Lecture 
Series © Advertising Affilic- 
tion Conventions 5 years © 
Member of the Ad Club 7 
yeors © Ad Club Christmos 
Porty Committee 1938 © Ad 
Club Christmas Party Com- 
mittee 1939 © Ad Club Woys Member Junior Chomber of 
& Means Committee 1941 © Commerce ® Member Buffalo 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen ® Chairman Tom Holling 
Night of Craftsmen, February 19th © Founder the 
Exchange Cleb of Buffalo ® Director Exchange 
Club © First Secretary-Treasurer of Exchonge 
Club © Joint ChorRies Driver ® U.S. 0 
Driver © Red Cross Public Speaker * 
Member the Amherst College Club 
of Buffalo © Sincere, Honest, 
Active Worker ®@ An Ad 
Clubber Who Deserves 
Your Vote @ Is 
Your Nome 
on Poge 
Four? 


* 


VOTE JIM SHAW to VICTORY! 
9 & ® a ARMIES 


Page 3 of a mailing piece urging election to Ad Club post of Jim 
Shaw, of Buffalo, New York. Shaw’s portrait appears on facing page. 
Di i of the iling piece, in the form of a four-page folder, 
are 81% by 11 inches, Stars and Morse code symbols are printed in 
red, which imparts a patriotic note that adds much to the ensemble 








with borders in green-gray, the 
pages are given variety through 
the medium of different styles 
of lettering on the months’ 
names as well as the firm name 
and year dates. Firm name, 
year, and the days of the week 
appear in a third color, varied 
for each month in keeping with 
the season of the year. The 
calendar pages have remark- 
able legibility and attraction 
value. Punched and held to- 
gether by a white cord, the 
calendar may be kept intact, 
and we venture that many of 
them are laid away as keep- 
sakes after they have served 
their chronological mission. 
Wherever it appears, it reflects 
the personality and workman- 
ship of Cooper, and as usual is 
a credit to him. 

P. H. FENNELLY, New Haven, 
Connecticut.—Your folder, “A 
New Service,” announcing you 
will supply set lines of foun- 
dry type at a nominal rate a 
pound is attractive. Arrange- 
ment of copy on the front is 
interesting. Between “New” 
and “Service” of the main line, 
which is square with the piece 
and in black, an inverted “V,” 
much smaller, appears in vio- 
let, the second color. Follow- 
ing, the line “Southern New 
England Typographic” also in 





Compliments of 
THE REGAL PRESS LIMITED 
A. H. BARKER, President 
789 VICTORIA SQUARE MONTREAL 


MArquette 2666 
GOOD PRINTING IS A GIFT 





WE ARE HANDING IT OUT EVERY DAY 


Of truly regal dimensions is this unusual blotter of The Regal Press, Limited, of Montreal, Canada. It 
measures 41/2 by 11% inches. Friends told Regal: “first time they had seen a decent size blotter.” It’s an idea 
that should meet with wide-spread favor, providing as it does a welcome change from the conventional 


Only at WARWICK 
will you find these 


=>,TRIOTIC 
ENITIALS 


We designed these initials ourselves to offer St. 
Louis advertisers the opportunity of giving their 
ads a patriotic atmosphere in the spirit of the 
times. Use them to dress up your newspaper, 
magazine or direct-mail advertising and keep up 
the “Spirit of America” at the same time. Avail- 
able in 72 point size for electros or reproduction. 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 


309 NORTH TENTH ST. ST. LOUts, MO. 
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To be printed in red or blue ink against a background of white are 
these novel patriotic initials, by Warwick Typographers, St. Louis 
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violet appears, angling upward 
and to the right from the inverted 
“Vv” much as the addition of copy 
would appear on a proof. The 
bottom edge of the piece is violet, 
which the line of type matches, 
and deckled. Inner spread pre- 
sents sample lines in display sizes 
such as printers will now and 
then want badly but not often 
enough to warrant installation of 
the series, which, of course, is the 
reason for the service. 

Tom WErIr, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia.—Of course, we don’t know 
whether—in our opinion, or judg- 
ment if you’d be more generous 
in your appraisal of our ability to 
discriminate—your jury selected 
the best Xi Omicron Pi letterhead 
and envelope. We will say that in 
general layout idea the one se- 
lected for use has merit. It is im- 
pressive and characterful. We’d 
prefer printing in a red-orange 
for the second color as the “Xi” 
in black over the circle in color 
would then stand out better. 
Please note that spacing between 
words of the address on the letter- 
head is close, whereas spacing be- 
tween words of the name line 
above is wider than is proper. 
We'd prefer the red circle under 
“Xi” on both letterhead and en- 
velope centered on “Omicron Pi,” 
being too high for balance as it is. 
On the envelope, furthermore, 
lines are too crowded, and those 
giving address are too large in 
relation to name of fraternity, a 
slightly discordant note. 

THE EXAMINER, Of Launceston, 
Tasmania.—While the cover of 
your 1941 “annual” would hold its 
own on any news-stand because 
of the large head and shoulders 
color illustration of the nurse 
against a red cross background, 
the scattered arrangement of the 
elements results in an effect lack- 
ing in unity and force. None of 
the present virtues would be sac- 
rificed—rather, their effect would 
be intensified—by less scattering 
of the lines of type and lettering. 
Design would be better if lines of 


eee se .. recently acquired the services of a man by the name of Rex Cleveland, 
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PS: Mr. Cleveland is available for consultation without obligation. 
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Connecticut, not only tells you what its new designer can do, but shows you too 
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type around the lettered “Exam- 
iner” line at the top were aslant 
like the name, similarly if lines 
of type followed direction of line 
“Smiling Through” at bottom. 
This consistency would reduce 
number of elements, simplify, de- 
velop greater unity, hence force. 
Layout throughout is well done, 
typography is practically always 
good, excellence of presswork— 
doubly important where content 
is so largely pictorial—decidedly 
commendable. If you’re proud of 
the annual, that pride is entirely 
justified. 

THE MONO-TRADE Company, Of 
Minneapolis—Well planned and 
well printed, your new specimen 
book presents your type equip- 
ment in a most usable form. Sev- 
eral of the specimen pages suffer 
from the attempt to show too 
much material upon one page. 
Bound with bright red plastic, 
the cover with its contrasting 
areas of a white panel in which 
the title appears, a reverse panel 
in black which carries the com- 
pany slogan, plus the trade-mark 
in a red to match the binding, 
has attention value which will 
last. The cover would possibly 
appear to slightly better advan- 
tage had the proportionate areas 
of black and white been greater. 
One-half inch less depth on the 
reverse panel and the trade-mark 






achievement. Halftones—in most 
cases “bled” and, so, commend- 
ably large—are beautifully exe- 
cuted but greater than that is 
the reproduction of the type mat- 
ter uniformly sharp and even in 
color throughout the fifty-odd 
pages. Of course, the halftones 
do not have the brilliance of 
“color” to be achieved by letter- 
press on more expensive top- 
grade coated paper, but for this 
writer at least the offset printed 
pages on uncoated stock seem 
easier on the eyes. The dramatic 
machine design printed in colors 
for the frontispiece is impressive. 
From the standpoint of color 
tone, offset, as is generally known, 
is at less of a disadvantage com- 
pared to letterpress than black 
printing. It’s really a great job— 
not just a good one. 

ANTHONY DIETRICH, of McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania.——We wish 
your Snyder cards were printed 
on white stock or, if the yellow 
hued stock were necessary, that 
the green were deeper and less 
yellowish and the red less to the 
orange side, for in the main pa- 
per color dominates and yellow is 
no Christmas color. Spacing is 
too wide between words of the 
“Greetings” card, heading is too 
crowded on the one entitled “En- 
joy Christmas,” decoration is too 
predominant on the one “Cash 
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* Bia Defense Stamps 
and Lick the Other Side / 


Clark-Sprague Printing Company 


The patriotic message of this mailing card by the Clark-Sprague Printing Com- 
pany of St. Louis, printed in national colors, derives punch from the use of a pun 


a bit smaller would improve it. 
The introductory pages have a 
bookish feel but the Caslon Old 
Style appears weak on the enamel 
paper which was necessary to 
permit the use of the halftone il- 
lustrations. These pages of a type 
book are the typographer’s op- 
portunity to present his skill. 
SELECT PRINTING COMPANY, New 
York City—If your customer 
didn’t compliment you on the 
plastic-bound “Air Reduction” 
brochure he was probably too 
busy answering inquiries and fill- 
ing orders it developed. While de- 
sign and layout are excellent, 
presswork by offset is the real 


for Christmas,” text matter is too 
strong for display on “For Christ- 
mas,” and “December is Christ- 
mas Month,” and rules too prom- 
inent on “December.” While lay- 
out and typography of all fall 
short of general effectiveness for 
the reasons given, the cards are 
readable and not unattractive, 
the latter aside from esthetics. 
The work suggests the time is 
ripe for attention, after years of 
indifference, to the subject of the 
fundamentals of design, which 
experience over the years has 
demonstrated result in effects 
which make printing appeal to 
those who see it. 
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Emblems of the Army, Navy, Marines, Civilian Defense, are 
on the cover of this house-organ of Van Hoffmann Press, St. Louis | 





When a printer relies almost solely upon the automotive industry 
for his business, and when there just isn’t any automotive in- 
dustry, he is wise to seek greener pastures elsewhere. So says 
the Barnes Press, of Flint, in its unique ‘out of business” folder 














FITTING TREATMENT Of a worthy 
subject is attained in a 17%- by 
23-inch broadside printed offset 
by the A. B. Hirschfeld Press of 
Denver, Colorado, depicting “Old 
Glory” in a burst of color against 
a big halftone illustration back- 
ground in black. Approximately 
two-thirds of the broadside is 


aise 


++ your printing standards 


Good Printing is as impor- 
tant as good appearance . . it 
justly wins and holds the 
respect and confidence of 
your buying public . . it will 
stimulate more pride within 
your own organization .. em- 
ployee pride is essential to 


fine production. 


We, here at Production Press 


practice this formula too! 


telephone 1700 





This tastefully prepared blotter is the product 
of The Production Press, of Jacksonville, Illinois 


taken up by this picture domi- 
nated by the unfurled flag which 
whips from a staff reaching diag- 
onally across the upper left-hand 
section of the picture. Directly 
below the banner in the picture a 
father and young son stand gaz- 
ing at the emblem, and the 
child’s query, “Dad, why do they 
call it Old Glory?” sounds the 
keynote of the piece. The lower 
third of the broadside is given 
over to appropriate copy explain- 
ing why the American flag is 
called “Old Glory.” As an ex- 
ample of design, typography, and 
offset printing, the broadside is a 
masterpiece, and reflects the pro- 
gressive policy for which Hirsch- 
feld is noted. With the exception 
of a line of small type directly 
beneath the panel giving the 





name of the printer, no adver- 
tising appears. 

THE ANN ARBOR PRrEss, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, has issued a 
promotion brochure of its own 
which handily surpasses in all- 
around excellence any such item 
to reach this office in a long 
time. Twelve letter-size inside 
pages and characterful end leaves 
of tissue, showing coarse fibers 
and with deckled edges, are 
stitched in a heavy extension 
cover of deep dull salmon hue 
of handmade character, also with 
deckled edges, the piece in addi- 
tion being tied with orange cord. 
The title, “Come Hell or High- 
water,” hand lettered in two lines 
in large and heavy brush script, 
appears at an angle near the top 
and slantwise over orange, ex- 
tending a space outside the let- 
tering all around. Space doesn’t 
permit describing its other vir- 
tues, an impressive showing of 
shop views in halftone square on, 
at angles, and some “bled,” being 
one fine feature. It is exception- 
ally well planned, design is im- 
pressive, and presswork topmost 
grade—such a piece of work as 
will impress all who see it with 
the fact—and it is a fact—that 
the Press is capable of making 
good on the most important work. 
To explain the title it is followed 
on the opening page inside by 
“we propose to carry on,” the two 
final words being repeated in 
several places at the end of the 
final page. 

THE PEE DEE ApDvocaTE, Bennetts- 
ville, South Carolina.—Menus for 
Pat’s Cottage Court Restaurant 
are excellent. The covers, outside 
of which simulate effect of veneer 
of pine (our guess) , add consider- 
ably to their attractiveness, con- 
tributing atmosphere, we assume, 
in keeping with the district or 
construction of the restaurant 
building. Brown was just the right 
hue for the printing, harmonizing 
with the grained outside and 
toned plain inside of the paper. 
All too often listing of foods on 
menus is in type so small that 
the average person is hard put to 
it to read with ease, especially in 
eating places where semi-dark- 
ness too often prevails. You have 
used a readable size of type and 
of a weight to stand out clearly 
against the color of the stock, 
that is on the plain side. Copy on 
the outside back, “How to Iden- 
tify Army Officers,” is by no 
means as readable, but, of course, 
it is not so essential. Type on the 
front and on the short fold of the 
second piece is big enough that 
it stands out clearly. Indeed, the 
only affront to esthetics'is the 
wide letterspacing of the line 
“Club Breakfasts” on the latter. 
By reducing this and omitting 
the needless dashes above and 
below—the size of the type and it 
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Inside cover of The Jaqua Way, the house-organ of The Jaqua 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Printing on black stock 
with silver ink lends novelty. Its dimensions are 6 by 9 inches 





For the January cover of its publication, the Craftsman, the Mil- 
waukee-Racine Club of Printing House Craftsmen employed a 
reverse color plate to obtain three colors, pink, black, brown 
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THE JOB THAT n 


king at 


This is one field in which the employment of the Jaqua 


organization will be helpful to you. Now is the ¢ 


to cultivate business, through advertising, for the comi 


Inside back cover of the Jaqua house-organ, which carries out 
the rounded type motif starting on the inside of the front cover, 
which is reproduced on the facing page. Same colors used 
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RACINE 


February, 1942 





SHARE 


YOUR 


KNOWLEDGE 


Although adhering to exactly the same design as that of its Jan- 
uary cover, the Milwaukee-Racine club achieved a “‘different’’ 
effect in its February issue, by using another method of printing 


being in color provides adequate 
division—the appearance would 
be improved somewhat. 

GRIMES-JOYCE PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Of Kansas City, Missouri. 
—Thanks to effective layout and 
colors the annual report of the 
Cook Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany is interesting and striking, 
despite faults of detail. We can- 
not feel the words “Behind the 
Product” should be more promi- 
nent than “The Company” pre- 
ceding them to make up the title. 
Certainly the lettering of the lat- 
ter copy, simulating the appear- 
ance of light Kaufman Script, 
should match in weight of line 
the condensed block type used for 
“behind the product” in the re- 
versed color plate, printed in red 
suggesting red stock with print- 
ing in white and black. The sub- 
ordinate words of the title copy 
are over-emphasized. The second 
color of the inner pages, all right 
for the tint backgrounds for cuts 
on most pages, is too weak for the 
first line of the title page and, 
otherwise, for type and lettering 
in reverse color. White against a 
blue tint background offers so 
little contrast the lettering doesn’t 
stand out as sharply and clearly 
as it should. With layout so ef- 
fective and printing so good, the 
brochure nevertheless rates much 
above average but we are always 
particularly disappointed when a 
piece closely approaching prac- 
tical perfection does not alto- 
gether reach it. Graphs are par- 
ticularly impressive, the average 
recipient will not be so critical of 
typographical features but should 
in the interest of better printers 
be educated to appreciate them 
more. 

STOvEL CoMPANY LIMITED, Win- 
nipeg, Canada.—Most Christmas 
greetings received by THE INLAND 
PRINTER must await recognition or 
showing until the October or No- 
vember issues, when the old cus- 
tom of reproducing the more in- 
teresting and adaptable ones re- 
ceived each year will be revived. 
Yours of the past season has so 
many points pertinent to today 
we will not wait. Foundation is 
the card mount 13% by 10% 
inches, printed at top and sides 
with 1%-inch border of halftone 
in yellow-brown imitation grain 
of some light wood, same margin 
at bottom two inches wide. In 
the center panel (white stock) a 
halftone print of wheat-harvest- 
ing scene in which yellow natu- 
rally predominates is tipped on, 
margin of one-fourth inch white 
stock showing around tipped-on 
print. Both mount and tipped-on 
sheet, offset printed, reflect great 
credit upon your offset craftsmen, 
copy for the illustration being a 
natural color photograph, itself 
commendable indeed. Interesting 
and inspiring is the copy on the 


sheet attached, “Canada Carries 
On.” It reads: “There is little of 
the war in this natural color 
photograph of a harvesting scene 
in the foothills of Alberta. Yet, 
somehow, it typifies the spirit of 
the people of Canada. There is a 
determination throughout’ the 
Dominion to do our humble task 


George Wasuincton 
February 22.1732 — December 14, 1799 
“When we assumed the soldier we did 

775. 





not lay aside the citizen.” — 1 
“The preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly consid- 
ered as deeply, perhaps as finally staked, 
on the experiment entrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” —1789. 
_ “The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish Govern- 
ment, presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the 


established Gov- 
ernment.” — 1796. 


Se 


¢Asranam LINCOLN 
February! 12)1809— April 15, 1865 
“Let us have faith that right makes 


might; and in that faith let us to the 
end, dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” — 1860." 

“It is difficult to make a man miser- 
able while he feels he is worthy of him- 
self and claims kindred to the great 
God who made him.’ — 1862. 


“Human nature will not change. In 
any future great national trial, com- 
pared with the men of this we shall 
have as weak and as strong, as silly and 
as wise, as bad and as good.’ — 1864. 
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Blotter issued by the Miller Printing Machinery 
Company. Colors, blue and black on blue stock 


until the call for other efforts 
may mean a greater contribution 
to the cause to which we are 
dedicated. We sow, we reap, we 
carry on.” Let us of the U.S.A. 
carry on in the spirit of this in- 
spiring copy. 

THE GENERAL ELEcTRIC booklet 
presents the sales points of its 
Tri-Clad Motors in a decidedly 
graphic manner. Using the pos- 
sibilities of Cellophane printing 
to the fullest advantage, the 
reader is virtually permitted to 
take a motor apart and put it 
back together again and view all 
of the inside working parts by 
merely turning the individual 
sheets on which have been printed 
ten different views. Printed in 
two colors and silver on the back 
side of the Cellophane, to retain 
the brightness of the metal parts 
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as viewed by the reader, the front and 
back views of each step in the motor 
assembly are folded back to back to 
register perfectly and bound to register 
with the other steps. By lifting the top 
sheet, one removes the outer case of the 
motor permitting the inside of the case 
to be viewed at the left and the inside of 
the motor at the right. Step by step the 
motor is taken apart and reassembled 
until the last view shows the rear of 
the assembled motor. Descriptive com- 
ment appears at the bottom of the 
pages, in Futura Medium overprinted 
on silver panels. A light blue sheet, 
bound both preceding and following 
the Cellophane sheets, gives a pleasing 
background to the outline halftones. 
The cover, printed on a heavy black 
stock, is of traditional design. The title 
“Structure,” a hand-lettered line with 
an architectural feeling, is hot embossed 
in silver. A halftone reproduction of a 
motor, printed in two colors on a me- 
tallic paper, is tipped into an embossed 
panel. It is a remarkable combination of 
idea, copy, and all physical features. 
J1im SmIpL, Gunnison, Colorado.—The 
work submitted is on a par with past 
performance, interesting, effective lay- 
out being the feature. From the show- 
ing we would suspect the News-Cham- 
pion has the largest selection of top- 
grade types to be found in any town of 
its size. Two faults, one scarcely worth 
the mention, occur to this reviewer. 
While one of our most characterful and 
impressive display types, the Kaufman 
Script dike Swing and other bold cur- 
sives) wasn’t designed and wouldn’t 
qualify for inclusion in the “Legibility 








Front cover of the Phoenix Flame, house-organ of the Phoenix Metal Cap 
Company. Large “’P”’ is in gray, while line drawing of pioneer is in red 
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“Y’ DERN BETCHA... 


I use N-C ads and print- 
ond bids like 








id 
“HECK, NO!. 
I never ute N-C ads, and 
I still have my 1920 model 
letterhead. M' gosh, it Lakes 
all my monay le try le pay 
these bills, I can't be 

lin’ ” 








H-m-m. We're pretty sure there’s a moral here. 
Get it? By the way, the phone number is one-five. 


* 
NEWS-CHAMPION PRESS 


Jim Smidl, News-Champion Press, Gunnison, Col- 
orado, produced this blotter, in orchid and black 


Group.” The smaller sizes should be 
used with considerable discrimination, 
mainly for a few words. When any con- 
siderable amount of copy appears in 
small size as on the “Sermonad” blotter 
(see reproduction on this page) the 
reader is more or less handicapped. If 


THE 


ALPHABET 


the Lydian had been used for the copy 
set in Kaufman and Kaufman used for 
lines, except head and signature, printed 
from Lydian, real improvement would 
result, in variety of display as well as 
readability. Frasier’s letterhead and en- 
velope are excellent but would be better 
if the name at the start of main line 
were in black only. The idea of printing 
a word in color, then overprinting with 
the same type in black fractionally to 
the left to suggest shading, is a good idea 
on occasions, but only when the type is 
relatively large and the amount of shad- 
ing definite, which is not the case when 
the type is as small as it is on these 
items. While the “$1” (name) in silver 
as masthead of the small four-page 
house-organ doesn’t show well on the 
blue stock, the piece is commendably 
neat and readable if no typographical 
achievement. 

WILLIAM E. RupceE’s Sons, of New York 
City—‘“The Colorful Years,” the sixty- 
four-page case-bound book, produced by 
you for the Devoe and Raynolds Com- 
pany, is a remarkable piece of institu- 
tional advertising. In recent years, many 
corporations have resorted to the case- 
bound book to portray the story of its 
products or the history of the organiza- 
tion. You have put the Devoe and Ray- 
nolds products (paints) to work in a 
colorful manner in the production of this 
book. Alternating the year dates of the 
book, 1754 and 1942, to make an overall 
cover pattern and using the silk-screen 
process to transfer the design to the 
cream stock, you were able to use the 
company’s products advantageously. The 
silk-screen method permitted the color 


AND ITS EARLIEST BEGINNINGS 





THE FIRST LETTER of the English alphabet, as is pretty generally known here in the USA, 
is A. The Phoenicians, who are credited with the creation of the alphabet, called this char- 


acter aleph. It signified ox. Originally A was the picture of the head of this animal which 


was so important to ancient man. Making the letter aleph hurriedly and repeatedly, how- 
ever, soon resulted in the loss of all resemblance to the original model. Thus, when the char- 
acter finally got around to the Greeks, sume four or five centuries after it had been created, 
most of its users had forgotten that it had ever been a picture. But the Greeks were not 
concerned in aleph as a picture. It was merely a symbol for a sound. And, as the shape did 
not appeal tu their aesthetic taste, they changed that too. With the result that the letter (or 
picture), which was once an ox’s head, is now written (or drawn) upside down. The Greeks 


called the first letter alpha. The Romans called it A (ah), which is its sound in Latin. But 


we call it A (ay), because it pleases our American ear. 


An inside page of the Phoenix Flame, considered one of the finest house- 
organs published. Note the excellent details of typography and makeup 
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shit Conler Chicage 
Announces 
TWO 
IMPORTANT 
ART COURSES 


1 CARICATURE 


Four Tuesday Evenings Beginning February 17 
Joseph Feher 


Four Saturday Afternoons Beginning February 21 
Taylor Poore 


A folder of Art Center Chicago, showing force 


a 1 





A course combining field 
trips and lectures to be held on four con- 
secutive Saturday afternoons beginning 
February 21, 2 P.M. 


What is design? How are 
creative Ideas originated? How are new 
techniques developed? 


These and individual questions 
will be answered in this course headed by 
Taylor Poore, well known Chicago designer. 
The course sets forth a plan for self develop- 
ment that enables the designer to cope with 
changing conditions, provides him with a re- 
serve of artistic experience to use in formu- 
lating new trends. The plan will be illustrated 
by actual demonstrations of how designs are 
developed through a process that begins with 
personal observation. Classes will meet at 
Art Center at 2 P.M.—after a brief instruc- 
tion period the group will proceed on a field 
trip for practical observation. Transportation 
will be provided, so the group must be limited. 


Reservations in order received. Enroll early! 


Two pages of accordion folder advertising Art Center Chicago’s courses in caricature and design. 


The icatu 





possible through use of strong, g 


of the overall design to gradually be 
changed from a bright red at the top to 
a light pink and then blend into a light 
green and change to a deep blue-green 
at the bottom. The dates, in figures of a 
Caslon Old Style design, are alternated 
with the 1754 appearing in relief and the 
1942 reversed in a rectangular panel with 
round corners. The book title, in Bulmer 
Capitals, has been reversed on a pasted 
label, printed in deep green. Inside pages 
carry a flavor of Colonial days through 
the use of Caslon Old Style on the title 
page, with Caslon for chapter headings 
with a band of ornament. Text pages in 
twelve-point Caledonia are well printed 
on the off-white stock, excellent press- 
work with even color. Illustrations are 
printed in a sepia color apparently by 
collotype. Our only criticism would be on 
the margins on pages 48 to 53, they don’t 
seem to fit with the balance of the book. 

THE DuBors Press, of Rochester, New 
York—A neat idea is the noteworthy 
feature of the Foster Wheeler brochure, 
presenting the concern’s facilities pic- 
torially. It is the use of heavy transpar- 
ent cellulose material for the covers 
bound with red plastic. This material is 
unprinted on the back allowing the print- 
ing of the final page on paper to show. 
The neat idea is on the front, printing a 
reverse color panel in black to the right 
side and midway up and down in which 
triple rule panel and name at bottom in- 


side appear in red with relatively large 
“FW” embiem in “gold” above name. 
This panel completely covers group of 
type on first inside page printed on pa- 
per but big pictures in black, with cap- 
tion lines, also in black, over panels in 
red, on that page show through and be- 
come part of cover as well as first inside 
page. While we’d like to see solids of 
halftones more dense, we more than sus- 
pect the noted lack of “color” contrast 
was in the photographs. Engravers can 
sometimes improve on photographs but 
the printer can’t get more out of the 
halftones than is in them. We feel, but 
are not certain, that white paper would 
have been better than the India tint 
stock used. With headings through text 
in red-orange we feel, too, they might 
have been in bolder type. Your own “Di- 
rect Mail Advertising” folder leaves 
nothing to be desired unless it be that 
the word “advertising” of the title on the 
front be in sans-serif like “Direct Mail,” 
larger, of course. We doubt that the em- 
phasis of the one word brought about by 
change of letter style compensates for 
tart if not sour note introduced by the 
unpleasing lettering of the main word. 
Presswork is top-grade. 

THE HEMPHILL PREsS, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee.—“H. P. Since 1886,” 8%4- by 5%- 
inch booklet, is so effective in its general 
plan we especially regret rather minor 
faults of detail to be easily avoided. Sim- 


of Taylor Poore, instructor, is overprinted on yellow, as is each alternate page 


plicity itself, the cover is a knockout. At 
left and bottom for a space deep blue 
is printed, followed to the right and 
above by a pica-wide band, compara- 
tively quite light and achieved by 
benday screen. This frames a panel of 
blue midway between the other two, a 
separate impression though it is diffi- 
cult to say without a glass whether the 
pica-wide benday line is printed in this 
middle blue or the deeper blue. Near 
the lateral center of the main panel 
(medium color), and a bit too much 
above vertical center, the letters “H” 
and “P” in block style and large show 
white (stock) outlined with black, 
“Since 1886” being reversed near the 
right-hand end of the lower deep blue 
band. It is as highly effective as it is 
extremely simple. Heavy rules in blue 
below “. . . the March of Progress” on 
inside front cover are unsightly; they 
should have been omitted, maybe with 
the line a size larger, in which case the 
overlapping squares should be printed 
higher up to avoid equality of group 
spacing. The blue band across bottom 
of first inside page should be deeper or 
the name and address lines overprint- 
ing set smaller to avoid the entirely too 
narrow margin below the last line of 
type. Other pages are very well han- 
dled, but the blue at right of and below 
the halftones in black to upper left- 
hand corners of pages is too deep. 
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Shoppers Are “Coppers” 

Courtesy to out-of-town shoppers 
is an important factor in building 
good will in any locality, and one 
of the most effective forms of civic 
courtesy is to provide good parking 
for these customers. 

Merchants of Sedalia, Missouri, 
have evolved a novel idea for pro- 
viding parking for out-of-towners 
by appointing them honorary po- 
licemen in the Sedalia Police De- 
partment, granting special parking 
privileges. 

Printing firms helping to put over 
this idea are the Acme Printing & 
Stationery Company, Hurlbut Print- 
ing Company, Ideal Printing Com- 
pany, Sedalia Democrat, and Seda- 
lia Times Publishing Company. 

Special parking cards are issued 
at Sedalia to these out-of-town mo- 
torists. The cards contain the pic- 
ture of a uniformed, mustached 
policeman with upraised hand. The 
card reads: 

“GUEST OF SEDALIA. You are 
hereby commissioned an Honorary 
Member of the Police Department 
of Sedalia, Missouri, in sole charge 
of your own traffic rule observances. 


DISPLAY THIS CARD ON YOUR 
WINDSHIELD. Your fellow police- 
men have been requested to extend 
to you extreme leniency if you vio- 
late any of our traffic regulations, 
knowing that only your unfamiliar- 
ity with them would cause you to do 
so. This applies also to overtime 
parking. Just drive carefully and 
watch out for our children. Don’t 
hesitate to ask any fellow police- 
man for information—you will re- 
ceive every courtesy. We hope your 
visit with us will be a pleasant one. 
Thank you. .. . J. H. Bagby, Mayor. 
... H. Anderson, Chief of Police. ... 
HAVE A GOOD TIME AND COME 
BACK SOON... .” 


Save Hangers 

Metals of all kinds are growing 
harder to procure, and the twisted 
wire hangers used by cleaners and 
dyers are no exception. They give 
them away literally by the millions, 
so a novel appeal developed by The 
Eagle Press, of Philadelphia, de- 
signed to cut down this loss, should 
prove popular. 

Eagle’s idea consists of a triangu- 
lar die-cut form, with a quarter- 












THIS HANGER 
Metal is Scarce 








Cleaners and dyers, anxious to get hangers back, will welcome this item 









inch hole punched at the apex, and 
this message: 

“Help Hang the Axis by returning 
THIS HANGER. Metal is Scarce.” 

The copy is printed in blue on 
white stock, and utilizing the trian- 
gular form is the reproduction of a 
hanger, with its hook around the 
punched hole, function of which is 
to attach to the hanger sent out. 


Good Will “Ration” 

Stealing a march on the sugar ra- 
tion cards which soon will fiood the 
nation, The Du Bois Press, of Roch- 
ester, New York, has issued its own 
“ration cards,” with its “rationing” 
in direct reverse of that which the 
sugar cards will impose. Recipients 
of the Du Bois card are “entitled to 
unlimited use” of the plant’s facili- 
ties and services, according to the 
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RATION CARD 


This is to certify that 
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CO 
is entitled to unlimited use of the facilities and services of 
the Du Bois organization for the duration of the present 
National Emergency and ensuing years. 


The Du Bois Press: Rochester, N.Y. 
Menree 6755) 


(Ne stamps to tear off; just call 


KKK KKK KK 
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A “ration” card that makes no attempt to ra- 
tion, but offers “unlimited” use of services 
of The Du Bois Press, of Rochester, New York 


legend printed upon the card. On 
the back of the 4- by 24-inch card 
appears the firm’s guarantee. All 
printing is in blue ink on white card 
stock, with a border of stars in red, 
to accent the patriotic motif. 


Trick Fold for Radio Ad 

A trick fold which includes a pull- 
out strip is used by radio station 
WMAQ of Chicago to emphasize the 
extent of its coverage. Tip of the 
pull-out, with the words “All This” 
extends through a slit at the top of 
the folder. As this strip is drawn 
forth the names of cities covered by 
WMAQ appear, approximately forty 
of them, while at the bottom is 
printed in larger type, “And Chicago 
Too,” with “when you use,” here the 
body of the folder spreads open, and 
reveals the station call letters in 
large red type, together with a map 
of the area, and appropriate copy. 
Mechanics of the folder are simple, 
consisting of the folder body, 7 by 12 
inches, with the 10-inch pull out 
die-cut from the folder top. Its 
width is 2 inches. Completely folded, 
dimensions are 4 by 6 inches. 
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“Open Door” Policy 

Although used in this particular 
case as a means for presentation of 
a credit card,a folder recently issued 
by the Albert Pick Hotel Company 
embodies a novelty that can readily 
be applicable to more general uses. 

Novelty of the folder lies in its 
simulation of opening doors, so cut 
as to close vertically down the cen- 
ter of the piece. The “doors” are 
printed in imitation walnut, com- 
plete with door knobs, and across 
their front is printed in reverse, “A 
cordial welcome awaits you within 
these doors.” 

The doors, or flaps, open to reveal 
the advertising message of the 
sender. Dimensions of this folder 
are 514 by 7 inches. 


For Mailing to Army 

Soldiers and sailors can always 
use something else in the way of 
reading matter, and the Provence- 
Jarrard Company, of Greenville, 
South Carolina, has produced an 
idea for supplying camps with extra 
reading. 

The company’s idea is demon- 
strated in its house-organ, Prin- 
topics, the back cover of which is 
lined post-card fashion, and the 
reader is urged to seal the covers 
with a 11% cent stamp, forming an 
envelope, and mail to some army 
camp recreation center. 


Framed Placards 

Suitable for stores, offices, et cet- 
era, are attractive, celluloid-framed 
placards, according to Rod Maclean, 
advertising manager for the Cali- 
fornia Bank in Los Angeles, who de- 
signed an item of this description 
for use by that bank. 


Bearing the printed legend, “My 
will is up-to-date. Is yours?” the 
card is placed between two larger 
sheets of celluloid which were then 
laminated, the single, resultant 
sheet being fitted into a slotted base 
of half-circle walnut molding, bev- 
eled at the ends. 

While individual press runs on 
this item would be small, printers 
could develop a considerable busi- 
ness in the cards by suggesting a 
number of different copy messages, 
such as slogans. Handsomely fin- 
ished, these placards would grace 
any executive’s desk. 


“Full Dress” Folder 

In strictly formal attire, with 
white tie, wing collar (but no tails) , 
is a program folder issued in con- 
nection with a recent convention of 
the Association of Highway Engi- 
neers in Detroit. A pleasing note of 
novelty is attained by turning down 
the top corners of the folder, printed 
black outside, to produce the effect 
of a wing collar (inside of page is 
white) while directly below the two 
triangular folds a white tie is 
printed in reverse. To permit the tie 
and collar tips to center, the pages 
of the program are stitched off cen- 
ter to the cover. 


An Idea From Dixie 

By attaching a cotton boll to a 
printed card, a Memphis oil com- 
pany has developed a souvenir idea 
which is not only clever, but adapt- 
able to practically any region. 

The cards, 41% by 11 inches, have 
printed on them a brief description 
of the cotton industry, and the his- 
tory of the plant, together with the 
name of the originators of the idea, 
the Mid-South Oil Company. 


Originated by a Los Angeles bank, these framed placards would please many executives 
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Machines are now being tested, hand- 
‘economical and efficient method 


ex! 
Truly, the humble cotton plant is one of Nature's greatest aids 
to rm. eg 
GROW YOUR OWN COTTON. For information see the back 
of this card. ‘ 


. wDeerT 
& Complimen.s of © 
MID-SOUTH OIL CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Distributin 
PURE OIL PRODUCTS IN 
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A boll of cotton, exactly as it comes from 
the fields, makes an interesting souvenir of 
the Southland, attached to this printed card 


Ramifications of the idea are 
limitless; in Iowa, for instance, 
printers could work up a printed 
card describing the state’s most fa- 
mous crop, corn, and attach a wisp 
of cornsilk to it, with gasoline sta- 
tions the most likely customers. 

The same treatment could be 
utilized with pine cones, tobacco, 
wheat, or many other products. 


Slogans on Checks 

“Dollars Spent in Charles City 
Will Return to You,” is the slogan 
printed diagonally across the blank 
checks of the First Security Bank 
and Trust Company of Charles City, 
Iowa. The slogan is printed in a 
contrasting color, and not only 
creates a favorable impression upon 
the check’s recipient (not hard to 
do when youre GETTING the 
check!) but requires an extra press 
run by the printer. 
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NOTHER Slap at Advertising 


In its efforts to limit profits on defense contracts 
to 7 per cent, Congress is considering H. R. 5781 (Rep. 
Carl Vinson) , which enumerates ten items of customary 
and legitimate expense that cannot be considered or 
charged when figuring costs on defense contracts. Ad- 
vertising expense is one of the ten. 

Whether this is another cunningly devised scheme 
for taking a swat at “the free press,” or just another 
clumsy attempt at hitting all advertising, is not quite 
clear. In paragraph (c), section 4, the bill lists “Adver- 
tising or Publicity Expense” as one of the ten hateful 
expenses of legitimate business which should not form 
any part of the costs of a defense contract. 

It would be interesting to know what precautions the 
framers of the bill would take to prevent the successful 
bidders on a contract from paying exorbitant com- 
missions to “agents” whom Congress permits to hang 
around the executive departments looking for easy 
contractors for whom to use their knowledge of the 
“ins” and of the “right persons” inside essential to 
“a sweet contract.” 

In the absence of any precautions against the “scan- 
dals of Washington,” why should advertising be singled 
out, especially when it forms so small a part of the 
costs of doing business. Printers and advertisers organ- 
izations should keep the wires hot with their protests 
against such discrimination. The stupidity of some 
members of Congress in their attempts at holy honesty 
would be amusing were they not attended by such dire 
and serious consequences. Demand the deletion of the 
advertising item before the bill is passed! 


ASHINGTON Encroachment 


The danger of complete federalization of unem- 
ployment compensation still impends, despite the op- 
position of those who believe safety lies in the con- 
tinued present authority of the states in controlling 
local matters of this kind. A new bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress, if passed, would permit regulations 
contravening provisions and policies of state adminis- 
trations and state laws. It would coerce the states into 
complying with such contravening regulations as the 
Government might set up under threat of cutting off 
all Federal grants. The bill would also deny Federal tax 
credit to employers in states which refuse state benefits 
to recipients of “Federal extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefits.” 

Organizations of printers, both employing and em- 
ployed, which still believe that to the states should be 
granted those traditional rights of control over mat- 
ters which concern the citizens of the states, should 
get busy with their representatives in Congress in 
cooperation with their state administrators of unem- 
ployment compensation in an effort to kill legislation 
whose principal design is to concentrate all unemploy- 
ment compensation matters in the Federal Govern- 
ment, thus depriving the states of their just powers. 


Already there is too much control over local affairs 
centered in Washington. Business is suffering from it; 
the people are constantly kept in confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Centralized Government becomes grossly ineffi- 
cient when it attempts to regulate the everyday affairs 
of individual citizens. Some present examples are very 
glaring. Already Washington is in water over its head 
and not conducting itself any too well. In the present 
instance, it is important that printers see to it that 
their respective states still have a hand in the matter 
of compensation to their unemployed citizens. 


PEAK to Washington About It 


We are told by heads of Government bureaus “we 
must make sacrifices” during the duration of the war. 
Printers particularly, we are admonished, must be more 
watchful of the waste in paper as it goes through the 
machines, as to selection of sizes and weights, and as 
to adaptability to particular jobs, and so on. But for 
some strange reason, we cannot help but recall the 
case of the London printer whose Government sent him 
nineteen mailings—all urging him to save paper! 

When so much of the printers’ profits depends upon 
the economical use of paper and when printers have 
learned the value of saving their wastes, they may be 
depended upon to do their share in conserving paper. 

Perhaps the constant river of complaints flowing to- 
ward Washington regarding the flood of propaganda 
and miscellaneous information sent indiscriminately 
from the nation’s capital has had its effect at long last. 
Within the past month the Division of Information of 
the Office for Emergency Management has set in mo- 
tion machinery to stem this engulfing tide; to divert 
information into appropriate channels. 

To quote from an announcement by the Division: 

“The establishment of the War Production Board 
and the tremendous volume of processed materials has 
forced the adoption of a definite classification system, 
designed to furnish only that information needed by 
the specific recipient.” The recipient is invited to in- 
dicate under which classification he wishes to fall. 

There is just as much reason why Government should 
sacrifice as for printers and other paper users. 


ORE Flexibility in Hours 


From the “long view” standpoint, it may be 
Utopian to declare America’s “social gains” must not 
be impaired, war or no war. But the British, who have 
been in this scrap for nearly two years ahead of us, 
seem a little more practical in their economics. 

Recently agreement was reached between the em- 
ploying and employed organizations of British printers 
whereby regular working hours may be increased to 50 
hours a week at the option of the employer. There is 
a flexibility in such a provision which does not exist 
in our American system. In fact there is much evidence 
that our Government in its effort to appease labor has 
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granted “rights” which already are in excess of the 
ability of the economic system to produce. 

Despite all our resolutions that the printing industry 
is essential to prosecution of the war, it is not so in the 
same sense as steel, rubber, food, and so on. Printing 
is not a mass-production industry. It has been hard 
hit by the outbreak of hostilities; subsequent hits may 
be still harder. There are bound to be ups and downs 
in volume, feasts and famines, rush periods and lull 
ones. Under such conditions, it would seem the part of 
wisdom if more flexibility were allowed in the regula- 
tions governing working hours, particularly in smaller 
printing plants where such fluctuations cannot occur 
without creating hardships on both employe and em- 
ployer. In these days when printing’s skilled labor is 
scarce, shop crews cannot be built up easily to meet a 
rush of work; nor can they be reduced without creating 
unfairness to the men temporarily laid off. No labor 
law nor regulation should be so adamant as to create 


unfairness to labor and to the particular business on: 


which labor depends. 

Few employers have any desire to cut the wage—the 
country has come to understand that cutting wages 
seldom helps business—but most employers find it nec- 
essary to work longer hours when help is scarce and 
they ought to be allowed to do so, especially when labor 
volunteers. With thousands of printing craftsmen in 
the armed services, the ones left in our shops must 
meet the full labor demand. They regard it a patriotic 
duty to do so. They should not be restrained in their 
“all-out” effort to do their part in the war by keeping 
the wheels turning back home. 


NE REASON for Help Shortage 
Why do young men, after spending four or five 
years learning a printing trade, leave the industry and 
go into another? Assuming they go into printing first 
because of its inherent attraction to them, there must 
be some reason, which employers are overlooking, when 
these young men suddenly pull up stakes and leave. 

After the years of apprenticeship at a barely living 
wage, a young man graduating into journeyman status 
naturally expects the remuneration of a journeyman. 
After all, most young men of twenty-one or thereabout 
are interested more in pay than in any other one thing. 
After their effort to acquire competency and efficiency 
at their trade, they have little stomach for a job which 
pays scarcely above their apprentice pay. They are 
entitled to a substantial increase; it is precisely the 
kind of encouragement they need just at that time. If 
it is not forthcoming, they exercise the right of every 
free American—they go where they can get it. With 
conditions being what they are in these war times, 
these young men have little trouble stepping into a 
better job. 

It is a gross economic waste for employers to allow 
young men, whom they have trained at no inconsid- 
erable pains and investment, to get away just at the 
time when these newly trained men have attained a 
status well up the ladder of skilled craftsmanship. If 
they go, it may be reasonably supposed they are dissat- 
isfied with some attempt of the employer to “hold 


down” their wages. Employers guilty of such practices 
have only themselves to blame for the loss of help 
trained in their own shops. 

Seldom does this occur in shops where collective bar- 
gaining fixes the wages of the new journeymen. In 
shops where individual contracting prevails such prac- 
tices are reprehensible and most costly to the morale 
of shop and to the trained personnel. It is not a good 
way to conserve employes when winning the war makes 
conservation of all kinds highly necessary. 


RAPHIC Arts Emergency Council 

An example of what real leadership can do when 
it steps forth to meet a situation is the recent forma- 
tion in Washington, D. C., of the Graphic Arts Emer- 
gency Council, composed of representatives both of 
employer and employed groups. The puerile effort of 
printers, following the U.T.A. convention in October, 
to form a comprehensive national group to represent 
the industry in handling national problems, died be- 
cause of petty jealousies, short-sightedness and lack of 
broad-minded leadership. 

In years past the industry has had occasion to know 
something of the qualifications for leadership of Maj. 
George L. Berry, president of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, who saw the ur- 
gent need at this time of a virile and comprehensive 
Graphic Arts Organization and invited the various 
branches of the industry, all inclusive of both manage- 
ment and labor, to a conference in Washington early 
in January. Major Berry pointed out the need for cour- 
ageous thinking, dynamic action, and unity in purpose 
and effort. The Graphic Arts Industries, he said, need a 
centralized body to maintain order in the industries, 
fight for the freedom of the press, support the Govern- 
ment in its War Effort, prepare to meet the problems 
arising after the war and stand staunchly for the 
continued maintenance of free enterprise. 

The character and prominence of the men who took 
part in the preliminaries of forming the Emergency 
Council all but assure the success of the enterprise. No 
matter what the individual objectives of the various 
component associations and unions represented may 
be, they surely are American enough to unite in the 
one great coOdperative effort made necessary by war 
against the nation. They can, and it is expected they 
will, work together for the broad program announced. 
Nor is it impossible to conjecture that, if they succeed 
in doing so during the duration, they may find it to 
their mutual advantage to continue their association 
together during the more difficult times of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation after hostilities cease. English 
printing trades and unions, which worked together 
more closely than American before the war, have found 
close association together during the present emer- 
St indispensable. While now it 
raphic Arts Emergency Coun- 
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A-10 Rating Gives Printing Industry 
P ri ef er. Tr ed P OS1 tion * W.P.B. Executive Outlines Operations 


of Printing and Publishing Plants Under New War Rules to Chicago Graphic Arts Meeting 


HE OPERATIONS of printing and 
TT [pemusnins plants under the 

new rules of the War Produc- 
tion Board were described by El- 
bridge W. Palmer, of Washington, 
D. C., chief industrial consultant of 
the printing and publishing branch, 


who said that his inventory consists 
of many sizes, weights, grades, and 
colors of paper stock to meet de- 
mands of mixed job work. 

In answer to a query that if prices 
of printing materials went skyrock- 
eting, and buyers of printing refused 


riously whether in this printing in- 
dustry there will ever be a need for 
price ceilings.” 

One printer wanted to know if 
small shops may get sub-contracts 
from the United States Government, 
and what could be done to secure 


Printers and their wives who attended the seventeenth annual meeting of Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, held last month in Chicago 


W.P.A., in an address at the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, 
last month in Chicago. 

In his introduction of the speaker, 
Pres. John J. Maher, of the associa- 
tion, who was reélected, said that 
Mr. Palmer, president of The Kings- 
port Press, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
“is widely known as a writer and 
speaker; is a printer, not a theorist; 
talks our language and knows what 
it is all about.” 

In answer to one of the questions 
following the conclusion of his defi- 
nitive talk, Mr. Palmer told the au- 
dience that if any of the printers or 
publishers had more than ninety 
days of supplies he “was a hoarder.” 
The question was asked by a printer 


to pay for increased costs, what was 
a printer to do with non-defense or- 
ders, Mr. Palmer declared that all 
matters of prices had to be settled 
by Leon Henderson of O.P.A. (See 
article on control of paper prices in 
this issue.) 

Another question was whether 
price ceilings would be applied to 
printing, and, if so, by what method, 
in view of the many factors enter- 
ing into the finished job. 

“I am almost tempted to give the 
same answer as I did to the pre- 
vious question,” said Mr. Palmer. 
“In the first place, no price ceilings 
for printing have even entered our 
remotest consciousness as yet. If 
price ceilings are established, it is a 
matter for O.P.A. I question se- 


such contracts. Mr. Palmer answered 
that small shops are being given 
greater consideration because of the 
attitude of the War Production 
Board against the building of new 
printing plants for the war depart- 
ment or the army; that there is suf- 
ficient surplus equipment through- 
out the nation to produce anything 
in the way of printed matter that is 
required. In consequence, he argued 
that there would be greater distri- 
bution of printing orders from the 
Governmental agencies among com- 
mercial shops. 

Another question concerned the 
procedure a printer had to pursue 
to obtain paper for a customer who 
does 70 per cent of his work for the 
Government. 











“There is no priority on paper 
going into Government work where 
you are not the prime contractor,” 
the speaker said, “and if you are the 
prime contractor, unless the work is 
for one of the twelve or thirteen 
agencies of the Government, the 
only thing you can do is to go out 
and get the paper where you can.” 





the printing industry which the 
A-10 rating places “within the veri- 
table fringe of a defense industry.” 
He said that the branch of the 
W.P.B. to which he belonged had a 
dual task. The first was to convey to 
the industry in understandable lan- 
guage, “the promulgations, orders, 
and regulations of the War Produc- 
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paper-saving hints follow: 


1 Write briefly and to the point — it’s 
better business expression anyway. 


2 Write and type on both sides of letter- 
heads and second sheets when you 
can’t be brief. 


3 Order 25 per cent to 50 per cent of 
your letterheads, memorandum forms, 
and second sheets in a short size 514 
inches to 7 inches long to use for short 
subjects, “‘shorties.” 


4 Put carbon copy on back of letter 

being answered — eliminate most 
second sheets entirely. This will also 
substantially reduce the use of clips, 
pins, and staples, and reduce the 
necessity for new steel filing cabinets 
which are difficult to get. 


5 Use smaller size memo and scratch 
pads: 4 by 6 instead of 5 by 8; 3 by 5 
instead of 4 by 6; seldom 814 by 11. 


6 Buy lighter weight paper—a change 
from 20 substance weight to 16 sub- 





E. Y. Horder’s business is to SELL it 
.. . he suggests 11 ways to SAVE it 


A plan which may result in substantial 
saving of paper has been voiced by E. 
Y. Horder, president of Horder’s, Incorporated, large Chicago distrib- 
utors of paper products and stationery. Mr. Horder’s suggestion for paper 
conservation is encompassed in eleven points which appear below. 
Calling the conservation of paper as much good business judgment as 
a patriotic duty, Mr. Horder pointed out that paper and pulp mills are 
now operating at 107 per cent of rated capacity, with war needs taking 
an ever-increasing amount of their production. Mr. Horder’s eleven 


News-print and book papers do not consume much sulphite pulp or other scarce ma- 
terials. Color will eventually be less white but the size and circulation of newspapers, 
magazines, and books will probably be maintained for some time without detracting from 
the Victory Program. It is primarily the office, writing, and duplicating papers made of 
sulphite or rag pulp that must be conserved. 


~ 


stance weight saves 20 per cent pulp 
and costs less. 


7 Use 634 size envelopes instead of 
larger, paper-consuming sizes. 


g Run all mimeograph and other dupli- 
cated bulletins, et cetera, on both sides 
of the paper. 


4 Instruct packing and shipping depart- 

ments to use new materials in the most 

efficient manner possible and to re-use 
salvage from receiving department. 


10 Instruct receiving department to open 

incoming cases, cartons, and packages 

so carefully that containers and ma- 
terials can be re-used by you. 


11 Do not destroy and waste paper or 
paper products. Some local agency 
will collect them to be reclaimed for 
the manufacture of box board, cellular 
board, and other packing materials. 











“What papers will be scarce and 
what will be most plentiful?” was 
one of the questions read. 

“That is a hard question, and one 
that Norbert McKenna ought to an- 
swer,” said Mr. Palmer. “At present, 
some of the sulphates are indicating 
the greater tightnesses. That ques- 
tion ought to be left for an answer 
about sixty days from now to see 
just what you fellows do with those 
inventories.” 

During his address, Mr. Palmer 
referred to the preferred position of 


tion Board,” and, second, to repre- 
sent the industry “as your advo- 
cates in the council of the War Pro- 
duction Board.” 

“As your representatives, we came 
to the conclusion that the graphic 
arts industry would be better off to- 
day not to voluntarily give up its 
A-10 priority rating for repairs, 
maintenance, and operating sup- 
plies,” counseled Mr. Palmer, after 
questions had arisen as to whether 
operating under PD-25-A would not 
be more advantageous. “Under an 





A-10 priority rating, you will have 
gained what will be an arbitrary, 
independent, although correlated, 
allocation rating on those materials 
that you desire, providing they are 
critical. While the PD-25-A plan is 
admirable for many industries, it is 
our considered counsel that you re- 
main as you are for the present, or 
until advised otherwise.” 

Mr. Palmer had previously ex- 
plained that the A-10 rating had 
nothing to do with the supplies 
which manufacturers delivered with 
their product. He illustrated his 
point by saying that a photoen- 
graver employs copper when mak- 
ing a plate, as well as other mate- 
rials. Likewise, an electrotyper, but 
both of them deliver the metal to 
the printer, hence they cannot in- 
voke the A-10 rating. However, the 
printer who needs the plates as op- 
erating supplies “has the privilege 
under the order of originating the 
A-10.” He advised the use of this 
A-10 rating on every order the 
printer sends to a photoengraver, 
electrotyper, or gravure platemaker, 
“or anyone else who employs any 
of the ten strategic or critical ma- 
terials in the metals line, which are 
growing ever scarcer.” 

The speaker gave details concern- 
ing restrictions in the use of the va- 
rious metals which enter into the 
operations of the graphic arts. In- 
cidentally, he mentioned that one 
of the officials of W.P.B. expressed 
the idea that only lead was used in 
the industry, whereupon Mr. Palmer 
informed the official that the in- 
dustry’s metals needs were broader 
than most men outside the industry 
realized. 

Among reports given by Mr. Pal- 
mer were those on aluminum, 
nickel, copper, zinc, lead, tin, and 
the manner in which they are used 
in the industry in the form of inks, 
powders, plates, and type. He re- 
ferred to the fight which the indus- 
try’s representatives must put up to 
procure a proportionate share of 
the metals and other materials al- 
located by the W.P.B. for use in the 
industry. He also described the 
manner in which metals can be 
conserved, and advised the men in 
the industry to make sure that all 
standing forms and plates. be 
scrapped in a manner to permit re- 
use in channels of industry and for 
munitions of war, when they are 
required for that purpose. 
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Offset Technique 





@ IN MANY LITHO sHopPsS the albu- 
min photolitho plate 1s being re- 
placed with press plates made by the 
deep-etch process, with an increas- 
ing tendency toward the use of 
aluminum plates for this process. 
The reason given for this change is 
that the average albumin photolitho 
plate does not stand up to wear and 
tear on the offset press when a long 
run is required. 

One reason for the variations in 
character and life of the albumin 
plate is the fact that so many dif- 
ferent formulas are used in plate- 
making departments that anything 
like uniform results are impossible 
to attain. 

From the first step, the graining 
of the plate, to the final gumming 
up and protection with the wash- 
out solution, every care must be 
taken to insure that each step in 
the process of making the albumin 
plate is done correctly; if this is 
done and the correct formulas are 
used, the result will be a plate that 
will stand up for a long press run. 

When making a photolitho plate 
by the albumin process it must be 
fully understood that the life of the 
plate depends upon the durability 
of the albumin film. This film is not 
an integral part of the plate, but is 
a necessary medium to carry the 
ink on a photolitho plate. 

There are three main factors re- 
quired to insure a reasonably du- 
rable photolitho albumin plate; the 
first is, either a zinc or aluminum 
plate with a fine, sharp grain of 
even texture; the second, a correct 
formula for your albumin coating 
solution, and the third, the correct 
type of negative which, when com- 
bined with the proper light expo- 
sure, insures a light-hardened film 
of sufficient durability to withstand 
the necessary usage on the press. 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


DEEP-ETCH REPLACING OTHER PLATES 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles treating of various problems of offset 
Mr. Stark has prepared for The Inland Printer. Others will appear in succeeding issues 


Thus it is very necessary to have 
a negative in which the dots are 
sharp and well defined. A plate made 
from a correct negative of this kind 
will invariably give a long run when 
it reaches the pressroom. On the 
other hand, if poor negatives are 
used and the platemaker has to ad- 
just his exposure time to obtain the 
right size of dots on the plate, the 
durability of the plate will be sacri- 
ficed to some extent. 

To prove this point you will note 
that line-work made from a good, 
clean negative can be given the cor- 
rect exposure time when being 
printed down to the plate, and this 
type of plate usually results in long 
life in the pressroom. 

W. N. Misuraca made the state- 
ment, when addressing the dele- 
gates at the A. L. of A. convention 
some time ago, that “the function 
of the plate-preparer was one of the 
most important in the many highly 
technical processes of lithography.” 
This is a contention which we have 
made on many occasions in our ar- 
ticles. Plate graining is definitely 
one of the most important factors 
in securing a good looking image 
and a durable foundation for the 
albumin plate. Too, different types 
of work call for a variation of the 
grain of the plate, and the grain 
should be as fine as possible, con- 
sistent with good machine printing, 
and the hollows should not be too 
shallow. The inside walls of the 
grain should have a definitely rough 
appearance under a powerful mag- 
nifying glass. 

Because hand-transfer plates re- 
quire a sensitized plate in order to 
accept the greasy image, many li- 
thographers feel that it is no longer 
necessary to use a so-called sensi- 
tizing etch on plates used for albu- 
min foundation. Both zinc and 


aluminum plates, however, imme- 
diately form an oxide film when ex- 
posed to the air, and this film of 
oxide may be a poor foundation for 
the albumin coating. 

Many formulas for sensitizing 
have been used in the past, but the 
one in general use at the present 
time is Glacial Acetic Acid, three 
ounces to one gallon of water. This 
is superior to either nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, because it will not af- 
fect the grain in any way if left on 
a little longer than usual, and it is 
equally effective on either zinc or 
aluminum. 

Regarding formulas used for the 
albumin coating, care must be taken 
that if the ratio of dichromate is 
too high, there is a possibility of 
crystallization of the film on the 
plate. On the other hand, if the ra- 
tio of dichromate is too low, the ex- 
posure time must be extended. It is 
a safe practice to keep the ratio of 
ammonium dichromate to albumin 
not lower than 1 to 3, and not higher 
than 1 to 4; but whatever ratio you 
use do not allow it to vary, or your 
other procedures, such as coating 
the plate, exposures, developing, et 
cetera, will all vary in proportion. 

The following formulas have been 
found to be entirely satisfactory in 
regular workshop practice: stock so- 
lution: Flake albumin, 414 ounces; 
water, 2214 ounces; stock solution: 
Ammonium dichromate, 15 ounces; 
water to make 75 ounces; stock so- 
lution: Ammonium hydroxide, 4 
liquid ounces; water to make 20 
liquid ounces. 

Prepare the solution as follows: 
Ammonium dichromate stock solu- 
tion, 5 ounces; albumin stock solu- 
tion, 20 ounces; ammonium hydrox- 
ide solution, one ounce; water, 15 
ounces. 

NoTE:—In case above coating is 
made fresh every twenty-four hours, 
it is not necessary to add the am- 
monium hydroxide solution, unless 
it is intended for use on a photo- 
composing machine. Some operators 
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are of the opinion that an albumin 
film without the addition of the am- 
monium hydroxide solution gives a 
more durable plate. 

The first important step is the pH 
control of the albumin solution 
whieh, for best results, should not 
test higher in acid value than 5.0 or 
lower than 5.8. If the solution should 
test higher than 5.0 there is danger 
of albumin precipitation out of so- 
lution. If it is necessary to add am- 
monia solution to the coating, it is 
again a wise precaution to use pH 
control, and the coating should not 
test higher than pH 7.6 alkalin value 
in any case. 

Another factor is the proper use 
of hydrometer control of the coat- 
ing, as the correct density is neces- 
Sary to insure the proper thickness 
of the coating on the plate. In this 
connection a chart is available 
which gives the volume of albumin 
solution of a specific gravity to be 
added to the final coating at a shop 
temperature of 77 degrees. 

The correct exposure is also a 
necessary factor in the production 
of a durable albumin film, and, of 
course, the necessary exposure time 
will vary with any change of tem- 
perature and variation of the hu- 
midity prevailing in the platemak- 
ing department at the time the 
plate is made; therefore a depart- 
ment which is air-conditioned will 
invariably produce more uniformly 
good photolitho plates than one 
where the temperature and prevail- 
ing humidity vary with the outside 
weather conditions. On page 55 of 
“Photography and Plate-making 
for Photo-Lithography” (which is 
procurable from the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER) there 
is a chart which indicates the cor- 
rect exposure time under various 
stages of relative humidity. 

The successful development of an 
albumin plate depends largely on 
the correct exposure of the bichro- 
mated coating; there is a harden- 
ing point of the film which can be 
considered optimum, and any fur- 
ther exposure is unnecessary if not 
actually detrimental. It is perhaps 
not always known that during de- 
velopment the albumin film be- 
comes insoluble in water before it 
becomes ink-receptive, and this is 
probably the reason that on over- 
exposed plates, and during humid 
weather, the non-printing parts of 
the plate will sometimes harden 


sufficiently to prevent proper de- 
velopment of the plate. When the 
correct exposure time (one that will 
give a good ink-receptive founda- 
tion) has been established, further 
hardening of the coating should not 
take place, because, at this point, 
the light-hardening albumin coat- 
ing can be considered in an opti- 
mum condition of ink reception, and 
its durability can be controlled by 
the pH control of the acid value of 
the water fountain solution. 

Many platemakers seem to feel 
that it is only necessary to swab 
some developing ink over the plate, 
wash off the unhardened coating, 
give a plate an etch, gum up, and 
send it to the pressroom. This pro- 
cedure is absolutely wrong, and un- 
fair not only to the pressman, but 
to the platemaker himself. An al- 
bumin plate should be treated in 
practically the same manner as a 
hand transfer; after the application 
of the first etch, which should not 
be too strong, the procedure should 
be as follows: Plate gummed up, 
fanned dry, and then rubbed up un- 
der gum water with a good rubbing- 
up ink to remove the developing ink 
and leave the design with a coating 
of dependable black ink. 

The platemaker can now see ex- 
actly what condition the work is in; 
if it is sharp and clean it can be 
fanned dry and dusted with 75 per 





PRINTERS CALM 
AS BOMBS FALL 


e Frequently THE INLAND PRINTER 
receives news from its British 
readers, nearly all of which re- 
flects the indomitable spirit pre- 
vailing in the midst of falling 
bombs and general war-time 
conditions prevailing there. 

Typical of these communica- 
tions was a letter last month 
from J. Perry, of Adams Brothers 
and Shardlow, Ltd., London, de- 
scribing a gathering of the 
British Federation of Master 
Printers. 

The meeting was called to or- 
der, the president arose and an- 
nounced to the members: 

“T must warn you that a de- 
layed action bomb is in the road 
immediately behind this build- 
ing. It might explode at any mo- 
ment. If any member of the 
council would like toleave .. .” 
The rest of his sentence was 
lost in a chorus of quiet 
chuckles, and not a member left 
his seat. 











cent French chalk and 25 per cent 
finely powdered rosin. Now clean 
out any dirt spots, if necessary give 
the plate a good etch, gum up, and 
fan dry. The albumin film can be 
further protected by washing the 
plate out cleanly on top of gum with 
turpentine or lithotine, then spread- 
ing evenly over the work areas a 
good lacquer plate intensifier. Dry 
thoroughly and apply a good as- 
phaltum wash-out solution, and the 
plate is now ready for storage or di- 
rect use on the press. The reason for 
the application of French chalk and 
powdered rosin in the above propor- 
tions is to make it easy for the 
pressman to wash out the plate on 
the press if necessary. If French 
chalk alone is used it usually forms 
an almost insoluble film, which is 
very hard to wash out and is not 
appreciably ink-receptive. 

Many good platemakers prefer to 
roll up the plate with good black 
ink, after the rubbing-up process 
advised above, which results in a 
good sharp print, and also helps to 
clean up any albumin scum that 
may be left on the grain of the 
plate. 

We now presume that the albu- 
min film is in first-class condition 
to withstand a long run on the off- 
set press, but, notwithstanding this, 
the length of the life of the plate 
will still depend on the positive con- 
trol of the acid content of the water 
fountain solution. Again we rely on 
the pH control equipment to indi- 
cate the correct acid content. If we 
are using an aluminum plate it is 
necessary to start out with an acid 
value of pH 4.6; if a zinc plate, an 
acid value of pH 3.8 is considered 
the optimum starting point. The 
correct pH control of the water 
fountain solution enables the press- 
man to keep the image on the plate 
in a maximum ink-receptive condi- 
tion and minimum water-absorptive 
state. 

In case of a combination of cir- 
cumstances, such as a design with 
heavy solids and light dots in parts, 
along with paper which requires ex- 
treme reduction of the ink, a deep- 
etched plate is preferable to an al- 
bumin plate. If the water fountain 
solution has to be increased beyond 
a certain acid point in order to keep 
the plate clean, due to the condi- 
tions described above, the water will 
soon attack the albumin film, and a 
poor print will be the result. 
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Screen Breaks Down 


I am a letterpressman who has been 
given a Multilith to operate. I have had 
no practical experience with offset be- 
fore, but had been getting along fairly 
well until this job—of which I am send- 
ing samples—came along. 

What caused the screen in the head- 
band to break down? Added pressure 
only caused slur. I thought improper 
water control might have caused it on 
the side, but that’s out when you con- 
sider the part that trims off has satis- 
factory printing of each dot in the 
screen. This plate has had perhaps 40,- 
000 impressions in all at four different 
times over a period of about 2% years. 
I can’t understand why the dots would 
break down in one place and not an- 
other. I tried “rubbing-up” with ink 
and asphaltum but that did not help. 
Any advice will be appreciated and if 
you can recommend a good book on off- 
set presswork, I’ll be grateful. 

Considering your lack of experi- 
ence as an offset printer, the ap- 
pearance of this job is remarkably 
good in view of the plate’s age and 
usage. 

An albumin plate is not inde- 
structible, and during a long period 
of time there are many factors 
which could cause deterioration of 
the albumin film—even while the 
plate is in storage; thus we are of 
the opinion that your actual dam- 
age did not happen on the press at 
all. 

When putting a plate in storage 
for future use, it should be rubbed 
or rolled up with a good litho roll- 
ing-up black, and if in good condi- 
tion, should be fanned dry and 
dusted with a mixture of talcum 
powder and finely ground rosin. 
Gum up plate evenly with gum 
arabic solution 12 degree Baume 
and smooth it down evenly with a 
slightly damp cheese-cloth. Fan 
thoroughly dry, then wash ink from 
the design with turpentine on a 
clean dry rag. Now apply a good as- 
phaltum washout solution over the 
surface on top of gum solution. 

Ii plate has been properly gummed 
“p and smoothed down evenly, no 
gum should cover the albumin coat- 
ing and the asphaltum solution 
should cover the design 100 per 
cent, thus insuring reasonable pro- 
tection of the design. When gum- 
ming up be sure to use freshly made 
gum to insure freedom from acid. 

If these precautions are carried 
out and no drastic changes in tem- 
perature or relative humidity take 
place during the storage period, you 
can expect the plate to be in good 
condition when required. 
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Questions about offset 
will be answered by mail if stamped, 
addressed envelope comes with letter 











If excessive changes in humidity 
take place the gum may dissolve to 
some extent and plate deterioration 
can be expected, especially on half- 
tone work. Your trouble in this in- 
stance is common in all litho houses 
under similar conditions, and your 
remedy is to shoot a new plate. A 
treatise on offset press work by this 
writer is to be published in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER commencing in the 
April issue, which will no doubt be 
useful to you in solving many of 
your problems as they arise. 


Queries on Photo Offset 
I am a regular reader of your answers 


in THE INLAND PRINTER, but wish more 
space could be devoted to photo offset 
material. I have two questions that I 
would like to have answered. They are: 
For a small platemaking department, 
what formulas, for zinc plates, do you 
consider the best for counter etch, al- 
bumin coating, and final etch? I have 
tried several, but am not satisfied. 

The answers to your questions 
will be found in an article on al- 
bumin platemaking by this writer. 
We do not consider receipt of your 
request so much in the light of a 
coincidence but more of a tribute to 
the foresight of the editor of this 
journal in requesting that those 
timely subjects should be treated by 
us at present. Because our copy for 
the article mentioned above has al- 
ready been sent in, and does not 
contain a formula for a final plate 
etch we are submitting one in this 
column, as follows: 2 ounces am- 
monia bichromate C. P.; 2 ounces 
phosphoric acid 85 degree syrupy C. 
P.; and 2 ounces magnesium nitrate 
€.P. 

Dissolve all in one gallon of wa- 
ter in amber bottle and keep tightly 
corked until ready for use; use 
stock etch 50-50 with fresh gum so- 
lution 12 degree Baume, and mix 
only enough for one day’s use. 


Chemical Poisoning 

I am an apprentice in a large plate- 
making department and I have been 
troubled with very sore hands which I 
am told is from chromic poisoning. We 
do not use chromic acid in our depart- 
ment, but use only ammonium bichro- 
mate for sensitizing the albumin, and 
a non-poisonous etch for the finished 
plates. 

In the use and practice of zinc 
plates in lithography, chromic acid 
and bichromate of ammonia have, 
for many years, played a very im- 
portant part. Bichromate is the 
main factor in creating the founda- 
tion for the image of the photo- 
lithographic printing plate, and it is 
otherwise extensively used. 

There is no doubt as to the use- 
fulness of these salts for the pur- 
pose of so-called etching of zinc 
plates in lithography, but it seems 
there is now considerable doubt and 
discussion as to the question of the 
danger or risk encountered by lith- 
ographic workmen in the daily use 
of these salts. Unfortunately, there 
is not the slightest doubt in the 
mind of this writer that bichromate 
of ammonia is just as poisonous and 
deadly in its effects upon those who 
use it (providing that proper care 
and precautions are not taken to 
guard against these things) as the 
regular chromic acid. 

Bichromate results from the re- 
action between ammonium hydrox- 
ide and chromic acid; it is essen- 
tially as poisonous as chromic acid 
itself, and its function in lithogra- 
phy is to harden and strengthen 
the gelatinous film formed on the 
plate when it is used in conjunction 
with gum arabic or egg albumen. 

The same effect can be obtained 
by the use of chromic acid and gum 
arabic in the right proportions; 
therefore, the actual difference in 
the two is of little consequence. 

Chromic acid possesses the power 
of killing all low organisms, oxidiz- 
ing organic matter, coagulating al- 
bumin, and destroying the tissues 
with which it comes in contact. It is 
powerfully caustic and death has 
resulted from absorption when ap- 
plied too freely. Its local effects can 
be offset by bland neutral fats. 

The toxic effects are similar to 
those of bichromate of ammonia 
and when applied locally cause dan- 
gerous ulcers of the skin, and work- 
men who handle it are apt to suffer 
from eczema and ulcers. Both are 
energetic oxidizers. 


Stabilization to Prevent 
Exorbitant Prices + +--.1. nea: 


Government Price Fixing Program Outlined at New York City 


in accordance with a program 

devised by the Office of Price 
Administration, paper manufac- 
turers and merchants were informed 
at sessions of the sixty-fifth annual 
convention of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, and the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of 
The National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion in New York City last month. 

Speakers on prices included J. F. 
Strub, chief of the distribution unit 
of the pulp and paper branch; 
Charles J. Grant, chief of the writ- 
ing paper unit; Albert F. Miller, se- 
nior business analyst, fine paper dis- 
tribution unit; and representatives 
of the wrapping paper and other 
paper products units. 

Orders have been issued under the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, by which manufacturers’ prices 
have been “frozen” and manufac- 
turers requested to cease acknowl- 
edging orders from their outlets on 
a “price prevailing at date of ship- 
ment” basis. 

This request, contained in a let- 
ter signed by Leon Henderson, price 
administrator, dated January 21, 
1942, was designed to remove the 
uncertainty prevailing among the 
converter manufacturers—including 
printers and lithographers—and pa- 
per merchants, as to what they 
might have to pay for paper shipped 
and billed many months hence. 

“The satisfactory response we 
have had to this letter has proved 
that all welcome a stabilized price 
condition,” reported Charles J. 
Grant in his address. 

Mr. Grant said that it is the pur- 
pose of the price administrator, un- 
der the law, to prevent manipula- 
tors and stock jobbers from becom- 
ing “profiteers” as during the last 
war, when paper prices soared as 
follows: sulphite bonds, 267 per cent; 
news-print, 233 per cent; manila 
wrappings, 240 per cent; chip and 
news board, 233 per cent. 

“We are not going to permit any 
of these former mistakes to be 
made,” Mr. Grant declared. “Those 
who remember the last war recog- 
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pi: PRICES are being stabilized 


nize the necessity of controlling 
prices. They do not want to repeat 
the experiences of boom and bust.” 

Albert F. Miller, senior analyst of 
the fine paper distribution unit, 
O.P.A., referred, in his address, to a 
letter sent to paper merchants on 
February 3, informing them that 
manufacturers’ prices as of Decem- 
ber 15 were to be used as a guide in 
setting their prices, “plus a table of 
mark-ups for the merchants.” 

The letter, signed by Leon Hen- 
derson, requested lists of the various 
grades and qualities of certain items 
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When NOT to 
Advertise 


an ‘‘over-sold”’ condition, or 
if you expect to be over- 
sold’ in the immediate future, 
you can with all logic discon- 
tinue your advertising, providing 
the following conditions prevail: 


Wes YOU FIND yourself in 


1. Your present competitors 


stop advertising. 


2. No new competitors enter 
your field. 


3. No one discovers a substitute 
for your product. 


4. None of your present dealers 
go out of business. 


- No new dealers enter your 
field. 


. Your dealers do not realize 
you have stopped pushing the 
product after stocking them 
with it. 

» The public stops forgetting. 

. The public stops being born. 

- The public stops dying. 


- You expect to go out of bus- 
iness as soon as the parade 
is over. 


\ Y 
From blotter by Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh 




















which they purchase and re-sell; 
also names of their suppliers and 
purchasing prices over a specified 
period of time. They were then in- 
structed to sell the items based on 
prices of the manufacturers pre- 
vailing on or before December 15, 
plus the detailed mark-ups covering 
sales of various lots from a broken 
package to 36,000 pounds and over. 

On glazed and plated papers the 
permissible rates of the mark-ups 
ranged from 9 per cent on quanti- 
ties of 36,000 pounds and over, to 60 
per cent on “one package to less 
than one carton.” An additional 
mark-up is permissible on broken 
packages, of 50 per cent to the pound 
package price. The items covered in 
this first price control order include 
plain, manila, and kraft envelopes, 
tags, glazed and plated papers. 

“We used a great deal of care in 
the selection of these mark-up per- 
centages, and all were tested ac- 
cording to mathematical formulas 
based upon typical operating state- 
ments of fine paper merchants,” Mr. 
Miller said. “I am sure you will find 
this comparable to your former 
practices, which we feel you will not 
want to exceed in these times of 
emergency.” 

Mr. Miller said that similar price 
and mark-up tables are being pre- 
pared for other paper classifications 
handled by the paper merchants, 
and would be released soon. 

“We all face trying days ahead 
and we need your wholehearted co- 
operation,” he continued. “With this 
spirit of codperation, adjustments, 
if warranted, can be made in the 
mark-up tables to meet changing 
market conditions and changing 
factors in your operating state- 
ments. The paper distributors unit 
of O.P.A. is anxious to keep itself 
well posted on all of these factors, 
and we want you to send us your 
suggestions freely.” 

J. F. Strub, chief of the distribu- 
tion unit of the pulp and paper 
branch of the O.P.A., said that the 
policies and methods of price offi- 
cials as affecting paper distribution 
can be summed up in this one state- 
ment: “It is not a function of my 
unit to revolutionize fair and sound 
business practices which have been 
in vogue in your industry for 
twenty-five years, but it is the duty 
of my unit to nip in the bud any 
and all inflationary trends.” He 
asked that paper merchants show 
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their intentions to codperate in the 
price control program by sending in 
their signed formal compliance 
statements when requested. He said 
that their telegrams and letters of 
assurance of good intentions “mean 
absolutely nothing, especially when 
accompanied by a request to obtain 
a little more than the next fellow, 
as frequently happens.” 

Norbert A. McKenna, chief of the 
pulp and paper branch of the War 
Production Board, in his address to 
1500 members and guests of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association, re- 
ferred to the standardization and 
simplification program to govern 
the operations of paper mills, and 
the merchandising of paper, which 
will affect printers, lithographers, 
and other converters. He compli- 
mented the merchants’ committee 
which served as adviser, and re- 
ferred to the willingness of the in- 
dustry to comply voluntarily with 
restrictions placed upon the several 
units without the necessity of using 
priorities. (Additional details of this 
program appear elsewhere in this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER.) 

Mr. McKenna indicated that the 
list of standards, which cover 
thirty-two typewritten pages, had 
not been made an order of the 
W.P.B., but copies were to be issued 
to paper mills and printers for their 
information and consideration. Ob- 
jections, if any, could then be pre- 
sented to his branch. If adopted, the 
program will limit mills to the man- 
ufacture of no more than two grades 
of machine-finish book papers. It 
also calls for elimination of six 
sheet sizes, and four weights of pa- 
per. Only one grade of offset paper 
is to be made by any one manufac- 
turer, and three sizes and two 
weights are to be eliminated. Several 
sizes and weights of rag-content 
bonds are to be eliminated, and 
other kinds of bonds, ledgers, 
mimeo, and other printing papers 
are to be affected. Mill orders will 
not be honored unless the item or- 
dered exceeds 10,000 pounds. 

Mr. McKenna said that he would 
wait for sixty days after his speech 
for objections to be registered, after 
which an order would be issued by 
the W.P.B. putting the program 
into effect. He suggested that sched- 
ules be obtained from him by per- 
sons and firms interested, and that 
these schedules be studied within 
the sixty-day period. 
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Copper Restrictions 

Copper, vital in the electrotyping 
process, is limited by Government 
Conservation Order No. M-9-c to 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
1940 base period, consisting of the 
last three months of the year, or to 
1714 per cent of the total amount of 
copper, or copper base alloy, respec- 
tively, used by any individual man- 
ufacturer during the year, or, 50 
per cent of the amount of the metal 
used during the period between July 
1 and September 30, 1940. 

This order is applicable to all elec- 
trotypers, regardless of the amount 
of copper held in stock by the in- 
dividual plants. A 30 per cent re- 
duction in the consumption of this 
key metal has entailed a shrinkage 
in the electrotyping industry of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 pounds an- 
nually, according to estimates. 

Present requirements for critical 
Governmental needs indicate fur- 
ther reductions in copper alloca- 
tions, as well as added restrictions 
in the use by the graphic arts in- 
dustry of nickel, lead, tin, and anti- 
mony, according to a bulletin re- 
leased by the Chicago Employing 
Electrotypers Association. 


Asks Publishers to Save 
Pointing to shortages which exist 
in iron, tin, steel, lead, zinc, rubber, 
and certain chemicals, all used in 
some degree by the publishing in- 
dustry, George A. Renard, acting 
chief of the Printing and Publishing 
Branch, War Production Board, last 
month urged publishers to “give im- 
mediate attention to the need for 
conserving all critical materials.” 
Admitting the impossibility of an 
accurate prediction at this time as 
to what the future supply and de- 
mand situation will be, Renard as- 
serted that while no shortage of 
black ink existed, color inks, which 
are made with both chemicals and 
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metals, will probably have to be re- 
stricted about 25 per cent. (Cobalt 
Blue recently was placed under a 
strict allocation system.) 

The publishers were reminded 
that Priorities Regulation No. 1 for- 
bids the building of inventories 
above a practical minimum level. 
New capital equipment, Renard 
stated, may be difficult to obtain if 
critical metals are involved. Appli- 
cation for such equipment, however, 
may be made on form PD-1-A. 

“Publishers are urged to simplify, 
conserve, and use substitutes wher- 
ever possible,” Renard said. 


Smaller Newspapers 
Declaring that a rationing of 
news-print is inevitable, Norbert A. 
McKenna, chief of the Pulp and 
Paper Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, predicted recently in 
Washington that smaller and pos- 
sibly fewer newspapers are in pros- 
pect for the nation. Rationing may 
come during the fourth quarter of 
the year, McKenna said, or sooner 
if Canada decides to appropriate for 
aluminum production the power 
that is now used at the paper mills. 
“News-print production at the 
present rate,’ McKenna said, “is 
not consistent with war production. 
Copper and bronze parts of the 
mills’ equipment are wearing out 
faster than the shortage in those 
materials will permit replacement.” 


To Newspaper Section 
Appointment of Lyle Walker Mc- 
Fetridge, circulation director of the 
Tulsa World-Tribune, as circulation 
specialist in the newspaper section 
of the Printing and Publishing 
Branch of the War Production 
Board, was announced last month 
by George A. Renard, acting chief of 
the Branch. McFetridge is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association. 
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Rubber Restrictions 

Rubber, which plays a vital role 
in the war effort as well as in the 
graphic arts, is under a complete 
allocation basis. Rubber for printing 
rollers, for engraving and printing 
plates, offset blankets, et cetera, will 
be allowed up to 80 per cent of the 
amount used for these purposes for 
the year ending March 31, 1941, 
called the “base period.” 

The above information was taken 
from a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER 
from E. B. Davis, vice-president of 
the Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Company, who continued: 

“Meantime, roller manufacturers 
are making every effort in their 
laboratories to develop alternative 
materials. In many cases these 
alternatives have already proved 
satisfactory. This is particularly 
true in the case of items such as 
stamp gum, for which no rubber 
allowance was made by the War 
Production Board. We, therefore, 
started work at once to develop an 
alternative material, which is now 
on the market and seems to be serv- 
ing the purpose admirably. 

“A great deal of patience,” Mr. 
Davis writes, “will be required on 
the part of both manufacturers and 
users to meet problems as they 
arise. In every possible instance, 
manufacturers try to anticipate 
needs in order to be prepared for 
the time when some vital material 
may be confined solely to Govern- 
ment use.” 


Stitching Wire 

An A-8 rating has been granted, 
under Order P-101, for steel required 
for the manufacture of stitching 
wire, up to 88 per cent of the 1940 
consumption. 

Unless wire is conserved carefully 
wherever possible, a bottle neck may 
develop because of a shortage in 
this item, which would seriously 
curtail the production of printing. 
Printers should stress the use of 
broadsides and folders, for which no 
wire is needed, to their customers. 


Asks Paper Price Curb 

More than 1,000 merchants deal- 
ing in fine paper last month were 
requested by Leon Henderson, Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, not to exceed man- 
ufacturer’s prices plus O.P.A.’s mer- 
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chant’s mark-ups on several con- 
verted paper products that include 
gummed papers, plain envelopes, 
manila envelopes, kraft envelopes, 
shipping tags, and glazed and plated 
papers. 

Mark-ups permitted are compa- 
rable to those generally used by the 
merchants, and range from 8 per 
cent in large quantities, to 60 per 
cent in small lots. In broken quire 
lots, 100 per cent may be added to 
the pound quire price, Henderson 
stated. 

Prices cited by the Administrator 
were $50 a ton for plain chip, reg- 
ular 40 to 85 inclusive; $63.50 a ton 
for single manila-lined chip, reg- 
ular 50 to 100 inclusive, and $80 a 
ton for white patent coated news, 
caliper .016 to .019 inclusive. 


Set Sixty-day Pulp Limit 

A practicable working minimum 
inventory of wood pulp is defined as 
not to exceed a sixty-day supply in 
an interpretation of Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 1, issued recently by the 
Director of Industry Operations. 

This supply, as used in the inter- 
pretation, is to be based on current 
method and rate of operation dur- 
ing any period of ninety continuous 
working days of the previous six 
months. Exempt from the interpre- 
tation are inventories of pulp held 
for the manufacture of products for 
ordnance purposes, or for delivery 
under the Lend-Lease Act to this 
nation’s allies. 

Effect of the interpretation is ex- 
pected to assure a more equitable 
distribution of wood pulp by pro- 
hibiting deliveries to companies 
whose inventories are in excess of 
the sixty-day supply. 


Copper Re-sale Banned 

Re-sale to electrotypers of old 
plates is prohibited in a recent cop- 
per scrap order, which limits sale 
of scrap to authorized scrap dealers. 
The regulation contains a provision, 
however, under which electrotypers 
may apply to the administrative 
section for permission to qualify as 
authorized users of scrap. Electro- 
typers and other users of metal 
should be sure to sell their scrap to 
those companies which will keep it 
in the industry, except where this 
practice conflicts with specific Gov- 
ernment regulations regarding the 
disposition of metal. 
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Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 42. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine? 
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1—False. The actual produc- 
tion at the end of the shift is 
most important, and includes 
the factors of loading and un- 
loading, ink distribution, and 
impressional strength. (Tech- 
nical Problems of Production, 
Karch, p. 49.) 

2—Zinc plate may cause tar- 
nish of metallic inks. Use rub- 
ber plates or electros. (IP-1- 
42-45) * 

3—1886. (IP-11-41-44) 

4—Five years. They leave for 
“white collar” jobs, become 
advertising typographers, or 
because of poor working con- 
ditions, too long apprentice- 
ships, or stagnation of the let- 
terpress industry. (IP-12-41-21) 

5—Ink vehicles, matrices, 
gages, book bindings, paper 
coatings, as parts on machines. 
(IP-11-41-68) 

6—Just as soon as the first 
color has set well enough to 
permit handling. If the first 
down is hard and glassy, it 
may be too late, and cause rub 
off. (IP-6-41-61) 

7—With slug-high sinkers. 
(IP-12-41-45) 

8—False. The best of comps 
can only approximate it. (IP- 
10-41-36) 

9—Cooper Black with 
Rugged Black; Gillies Gothic 
Bold and Stylus; Narcissus 
and Cameo; Shadow and Um- 
bra; Opticon and Ideal. (Sev- 
enth Production Yearbook, 366, 
367, 368, 365.) 

10—100 tons of blueprints, 
correspondence, envelope, con- 
tract copies, and tracing pa- 
pers; graph, stencil, mimeo- 
graph papers. (IP-1-41-64) 

11—Cut-out contact dirty, 
open phase winding, open 
main winding, tight bearings. 
(IP-10-41-37) 

12—Makeready, rollers, rol- 
ler setting, insufficient inking 
capacity, and ink. (IP-6-41-57) 

13—Koloprint. (IP-9-41-83) 

14—True. (IP-5-41-57) 

15—Citron, russet, olive. 
(Printing and the _ Allied 
Trades, Karch, page 171) 
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* Source of information when indicated 
thusly means: “IP”—INLAND PRINTER ; “1” 
—month ; ““42’’—year ; ‘‘45”"—page. In other 
words the source is page 45, January, 1942, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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—— The Procfroom 





A Semantic Hyphen 


How would you handle this: “They 
supplied much needed help”’?—Utah. 


Encountering this sentence in 
proof, I would use my judgment as 
to the writer’s exact meaning, and 
mark accordingly. “Much needed 
help” means much help that is 
needed. If you wanted to convey the 
idea that the help supplied was 
greatly needed, you would make it 
read “much-needed help.” That’s 
what the hyphen does for us. The 
trouble is, as “they” say, that unless 
you know the writer’s ways, you 
can’t always be sure, with no hy- 
phen showing, which was actually 
his meaning. The following forms 
would be unmistakable: They sup- 
plied much help that was needed, 
They supplied the help that was so 
greatly needed. 


Basic American 

Is the agitation over semantics and 
Basic English promoted privately, or 
has it some sort of official standing? 
And why isn’t Basic American good 
enough for us?—Maryland. 

It has been stated, on what ap- 
pears to be good authority, that the 
British Government promotes Basic 
English in the United States, with 
the purpose of establishing it as the 
world’s business language. This pro- 
motion was started shortly before 
the war began; whether it is still 
under way, I do not know. Uncle 
Henry Menken is the authority on 
Basic American; he discovered it 
ages ago. 


Puzzle in Noun Cases 

This sentence has caused much trou- 
ble in our proofroom: “I know you 
think them more useful than I.” We 
can’t come to an agreement on the 
cases of the pronouns, “them” and “TI.” 
Can you straighten us out?—Nevada. 


To say it fast, the best way to let 
the dark out (as Woodrow Wilson 
used to say) would be to supply the 
missing words, thus: “I know you 
think them to be more useful than 
I am.” Doesn’t that clear it up? It 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


seems to me to need no further elu- 
cidation; but if any doubt lingers in 
your mind, let me know, and we’ll 
look into it again. 


Zero, Printers 

I am a proofreader. My cousin is an 
operator. He says he is more impor- 
tant than I. Do you think so?—Kansas. 


Sir, if you will pardon me for 
being perhaps rudely abrupt, I think 
the argument is simply silly. The 
operator sets the type—he is indis- 
pensable. The proofreader checks it 
—and he, too, is indispensable. Both 
contribute to the cause of good 
printing, and both are important. 
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THE ONE SALESMAN 
Nobody Ever Sends Away! 


ALL off the 
dog! It's the 
postman! “Good 

morning, Jim. Nice day!” smiles 
Mrs. Jeffrey, as she takes the 
mail, 

Sales resistance melts when 
THIS salesman calls. People wel- 
come the attractive booklets he 
brings, buy from the ones that 
give them necessary facts about 
products they want to own. 

Use this salesman if you want 
to stimulate YOUR sales. Con- 
sider the benefits of putting your 
sales story IN PRINT. Effective 
selling literature, sent by mail, 
ean bring in business. Good book- 
lets can help pave the way to a 
better welcome for your sales- 
men. Well prepared printed pieces 
left by salesmen on each call can 
keep on selling while your men 
develop new prospects. 
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Taken from the Owlprint, publication of the 
Owl Print Shop, of Wheeling, West Virginia 


Proofroom Battles 

We are having a battle compared with 
which the Russian-German struggle is 
a recess game. It’s all about six cents. 
Not much of a stake, says you? Well, 
it isn’t actually a battle over six cents; 
it’s a red hot argument about how to 
print that sum of money. Should we 
say “Six cents is the price,” or “Six 
cents are the price”?—Arizona. 

Wow!—pardon my _ exuberant 
ecstasy—or ecstatic exuberance, 
whichever it may be. This is a ques- 
tion. Boiling it down to few words, 
it depends on whether you are 
thinking of a sum of money, or a 
number of separate, single, individ- 
ual coins. Six pennies are—Six cents 
—what? And so we get right back 
to where we started from (Basic 
American; “To where we started 
from” —ain’t that sumpin??): If 
you think of six cents as a sum of 
money, it is singular; if you are 
thinking of six individual one-cent 
coins, it’s plural. 


The the— 


In The British Printer I saw with 
horror “the hoi polloi,’” and I desire 
your erudite comment, for the good of 
hoi polloi—Massachusetts. 

Keep cool, Harvard! Hoi polloi 
don’t mind it. “Hoi,” if a long-ago 
Princeton education stands properly 
by me, is the indefinite article in 
the ancient Greek. To say “the hoi 
polloi” is like saying “the the plain 
folks.” But you know what Lincoln 
said about the plain folks, “God 
must love ’em, or He wouldn’t have 
created so many of ’em.” I don’t 
suppose Greek is a requirement, 
nowadays, even at Harvard. 


Resist Pressure! 

I work in a very busy office, and the 
pressure for speed, speed, and more 
speed gets on my nerves. What would 
you prescribe?—Ohio. 

Patience plus self-control plus 
courage—plus intelligence. Those 
over-geared proofrooms are indeed 
hard on the workers’ nerves—and a 
reader with jangled nerves can’t do 
good work. As a rule such an office 
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suffers from lack of organization 
and systematic management, with 
wasted motion, unnecessary excite- 
ment, and more confusion than con- 
sorts with efficiency. The high-grade 
proofreader should be smart enough 
to find ways to let the management 
know that it is hurting itself and 
not getting proper returns on its 
investment. It is sometimes possi- 
ble for the workers to get together 
and state their case effectively, but 
as a rule the individual has to make 
his own way. 


Clocks Around the World 


Perhaps it seems out of your line, but 
—we’ve had a proofroom argument 
about time: how do the clocks in New 
York, Honolulu, and Manila compare? 
—Illinois. 

When it is 7 p.m. in New York, it 
is 1:30 in the afternoon at Hono- 
lulu—of the same day. In Manila, 
however, it is 8 a.m. of the next cal- 
endar day. Between Honolulu and 
Manila runs the international date 
line: q.v. in your encyclopedia. 


We Agree to Disagree 

I cannot agree with what you say 
about “Anglicize.’” The foreign origin 
has nothing to do with capitalization. 
A macadam road is analogous to a con- 
crete road. But we must write “Diesel 
engine,” because the engine is not made 
of something called diesel—Georgia. 

This is a good example of bad 
reasoning. Would our friend say he 
speaks English—or english? The 
question is when an adjective ceases 
to be “proper” and becomes “com- 
mon,” or when any word, like “An- 
glicize” or “anglicize,”’ moves out of 
a special class into the run-of-the- 
mine vocabulary. 


Cloudy 


What does it mean in the song where 
it says “Where the skies are not cloudy 
all day”?—Connecticut. 

Who knows? It might mean where 
all day the skies are not-cloudy, or 
it might mean where the skies are 
cloudy only part of the day. The 
words fit the meter, and that seems 
to be the first requirement in verse. 
There simply isn’t a thing the proof- 
reader can do about it. 


Ha, Ha, and a Dozen o’ Ha’s! 

In the New York Times, story and 
head, is jalopies. I’m laughing at you 
and your jaloppy.—Rhode Island. 

Have your laugh, and welcome! 
To me jalopy says ja-lo’pe. We call 
’em ja-lop’ez. Why not spell it so as 
to indicate the short 0? 
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Ecdysiast Gypsy Lee 

“The 20th thousand copy,” “the 30th 
thousand copy”: are these right?— 
Michigan. 

No. 1 is the first; No. 20 is the 
20th; No. 100 is the 100th; No. 1000 
is the one thousandth—well, No. 30,- 
000 should be the 30 thousandth. I 
saw that ad, too, and was interested 
to see that Time called Gypsy “Ec- 
dysiast Lee,” “ecdysiast” meaning 
“One who sheds.” Gypsy and her 
publishers, both are word-shedders, 
it seems. 


Universe of Discourse 

Here’s a yarn which illustrates shift 
of reference in different universes of 
discourse: The major was questioning 
a recruit, and was having trouble mak- 
ing himself understood. Finally, in ex- 
asperation, he exclaimed: “Don’t you 
know the King’s English?” And the 
rookie: “Well, I’ve heard he is!” Eh, 
what ?—Massachusetts. 

Good! But—is there anything new 
in this? What’s new is the commer- 
cial exploitation. And it, after all, 
seems really to be effective. 


Punctuation With Quotes 
Should the period not be always out- 
side an end-quote?—Minnesota. 
No, sir! It and the comma should 


invariably be inside—typographical 
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Window in new Sydney Library, New South 
Wales, showing George Howe. first Govern- 
ment Printer, handing copy of Australia’s 
first newspaper, “Sydney Gazette and New 
South Wales Advertiser,” to Governor Philip 
Gidney King, early in 1803. Sent THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER by Ben Fryer, of Sydney 


symmetry is here the paramount 
consideration. The major marks (in 
size), semicolon, colon, query, and 
screamer, should be placed inside or 
outside according to the logic of the 
text. This distinction has at last, 
thanks to Proofroom pressure, at- 
tained quite general acceptance. 


Plurals 

What are the plural forms of “index,” 
“axis” ?—Tezas. 

“Indexes” in plain English; “in- 
dices” in technical print; and 
“axes.” 


Confirmation 

Recently I noticed this in my favorite 
newspaper, “. .. that wasn’t set down 
on any past performance chart.” This 
seems to bear out your contention, fre- 
quently made, that present usage in 
America leans toward the solid or two 
word forms rather than toward hyphen- 
ing.—Alabama. 

Yes, and I have a goodly collec- 
tion of citations in support. This 
one is on the border line, but others 


are more definite. 


Colony—Collective? 

Recently I set this copy: “The winter 
colony of wild geese have begun to de- 
part for their summer nesting grounds.” 
Of course, I followed copy, but—?— 
Massachusetts. 

Here we have again the question 
of a singular-or-plural start with a 
plural-or-singular end. Grammati- 
cally, the colony has begun to de- 
part for its nesting grounds. The 
birds have ... for their.... The 
switch to the plural in the given 
sentence is understandable as the 
easy, popular, “natural” way—but it 
certainly is not grammar. 


Cut Placement 

Is it an ironclad rule that cuts or 
diagrams must adjoin the exact part of 
the text that relates to them?—Tevas. 


Question for question: Is it not 
true that in art there are no iron- 
clad rules? And one for good meas- 
ure: Is printing an art or a job of 
cold mechanics? Seems to me I’ve 
given my answer already. However: 
Illustrations should be placed as 
near their text as good makeup per- 
mits (except in special circum- 
stances, as when they are grouped). 


Sloppy Marking 
How much value would you give to 
clean, neat marking of proofs?—Ohio. 


Great value, but not final value. 
Intelligent marking is more impor- 
tant than neat marking—but the 
good reader gives both. 
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Color Prints 

Can you give us the name of this 
form of process printing, color prints 
without color plates? What do they use 
for plates? They do not go into a reg- 
ular four-color process engraving and 
we should like to know more about it. 

The print is obtained by a pat- 
ented process. The proprietors will 
be pleased to send you information 
in detail. There is a makeshift 
method in which the colors are 
printed from sandpaper mounted 
on wood base as described in recent 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Wax Base Carbonizing Ink 


We are in need of any information 
you may be able to furnish regarding 
the printing of carbon inks with a wax 
base. I have checked with several ink 
manufacturers regarding this type of 
ink and they told me that we would 
need an attachment on our presses that 
would keep the ink hot before we could 
do this type of work. They were unable 
to tell me where this attachment could 
be obtained or if it was even available. 
If you know of any attachment that 
can be obtained that will keep this type 
of ink hot in the two types of job cylin- 
der presses we have, please send us any 
information you may have. If this type 
of work takes special equipment, please 
furnish information on this also. 

A leading concern in the carbon- 
izing-printing field uses a large bat- 
tery of job cylinders to print the 
carbonized areas from stereotypes. 
The best results are obtained on 
special bond paper, coated on both 
sides. Next best for this work are 
the smoother standard bonds and 
ledgers. The rougher writings also 
may be used. Perforating rules are 
included in the forms to facilitate 
hand folding without smudging 
when necessary. The wax comes in 
barrels. At starting time in the 
morning, wax in a can and ink in 
the fountain, each one previously 
heated, are mixed for the run. The 
fountain is equipped with agitators 
to keep the short ink from balling 
up. A special heating system, with 
gage showing temperature, is used 
to keep the ink hot between foun- 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if an ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed, and kept confidential if so marked 


tain and delivery. Wax after melt- 
ing remains fluid around 125 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and sets as it cools 
when the sheet is delivered. Syn- 
thetic rollers are used. This con- 
cern devised and patented its own 
heating system for heating the 
fountain and inking system and 
maintaining uniform heat while 
printing. Probably you may, with 
the collaboration of an electrician, 
devise your own heating system. 
How to cut the carbonized sheets 
after printing has been solved by 
padding on the paper cutting ma- 
chine to relieve pressure of clamp 
on carbonized areas. 











How to 
Gain 
Prestige 
and 
Influence 
People 


Do you wish to prevent ill-will and to 
maintain your standing in your industry 
while busy on defense production? 
You'll be vitally interested in the de- 
fensive advertising strategy outlined in 
this book. 

Beautifully bound and printed, and 
full of illustrations, this book gives facts 
and figures on a tested medium which 
fits the present national situation like a 
glove! 

This book has been designed for man- 
agement. Only five hundred copies have 
been produced. It will be mailed free 
only to sales and advertising executives 
writing us on their firm stationery. 


THE JAQUA COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















Clever advertisement from house-organ cover 


Impression on Sheet Reverse 

I would like a discussion on why a 
label job which has been made ready 
using a hard packing of oiled manila, 
and which shows no impression on the 
back of the sheet at the start of the 
run, will, after a few days’ running, 
show quite a depression on the back of 
the sheet, over the entire form. 


Squeeze is required to print at a 
production rate. If printing is to 
proceed without excessive ink and 
slip-sheets, the impression of type 
must be .003 inch in the printed 
sheet on the average. Squeeze is a 
form of distortion which gradually 
forms a matrix in the packing. This 
would be aggravated if the packing 
should swell from humidity or if 
two sheets instead of one should 
slip through at times. 


Cloth-covered Roller 
What can be claimed for the cloth- 
covered fountain ductor roller? 


The advantages of using a cloth- 
covered fountain ductor roller, espe- 
cially with the softer inks, are so 
numerous that many are in use. It 
carries a good supply of ink and 
transfers it uniformly from foun- 
tain to the distributive system. It is 
not so likely to chip, crack, or 
change in circumference. It does 
not need setting as often and is less 
likely to run down and melt. It has 
proved a satisfactory corrective for 
many ink misting troubles. It is 
valuable on runs when frequent 
washups for color are not required 
and is most used on such work. 


Height of Halftones 

Is it agreed that a small light half- 
tone prints better a little under type 
high; a large halftone with greater por- 
tion dark tones prints better a trifle 
above type high? 

Vignette edges and halftones with 
highlights predominating near the 
edges may be underlayed so that 
these fine dots are a trifle under 
type high but no advantage accrues 
from carrying the ordinary line- 
bordered light halftone under type 
high. It is good practice to support 
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large, heavy halftones with under- 
lays raising them a trifle above type 
height as less overlaying and a 
smoother packing is thereby made 
possible and more especially with 
cuts on wood bases. 


Die-cutting Gaskets 

We have several requests from our 
customers to cut cork and paper gas- 
kets and would like to know if this 
kind of work can be done economically 
on heavy hand-fed platen presses or 
are there other methods used for this 
kind of work that would make it use- 
less for us to figure on these jobs? We 
do quite a lot of die-cutting at present 
on cartons and advertising specialties. 
We do not want to spend much time 
and trouble experimenting with gaskets 
if this requires special machinery. We 
would like to know if we can compete 
in price with our present equipment. 


Probably the best approach is first 
to ascertain the prevailing price on 
these gaskets. You will then be able 
to calculate whether you can cut 
them fast enough on your present 
equipment to make a profit. If not 
and the volume of work warrants, 
you may equip with a die-cutting 
machine which has greater capacity 
because it is larger and cuts more 
than one sheet at a time. 


Sources of Strip Carbonizing 

Could you give us the names of mill 
manufacturers located in the Middle 
West who supply the trade with car- 
bonizing? We frequently have payroll 
and similar checks on which a strip of 
carbonizing is necessary. 


We are sending you a list of sup- 
pliers. Strip and spot carbonizing is 
done to order and sample of paper 
should be supplied. Results vary on 
different papers and it is better to 
consult the carbonizing concern be- 
fore choosing the paper. Smooth pa- 
pers yield better carbonized spots 
and strips than rough ones. 


Standard Plate Thickness 

What is the standard thickness for 
eleven-point plate for patent base and 
height of patent base? 


The standard thickness of plate is 
.152 inch; the height of the base is 
.759 inch. Added together the two 
dimensions total .911 inch, which, 
subtracted from .918 inch (type 
height) leaves .007 inch for under- 
lay (interlay). A sheet of manila 
tympan calipers .006 inch to .007 
inch; thin makeready tissue, .001 
inch; onion-skin tissue, .0015 inch; 
French folio, .002 inch. Sixty-pound 
book and sixteen-pound bond about 
.003 inch, 
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Ink Fails to Hold 


The enclosed tracing-cloth sheet was 
printed on a job cylinder press, using a 
standard tracing-cloth black. Our cus- 
tomer complains that in handling and 
filing these sheets, the ink rubs off. 
They have asked us to use a more per- 
manent gripping ink. Our inkmaker in- 
sists the present ink is the best and 
hardest-gripping ink for this purpose. 
Can you advise the best method to fol- 
low in printing and proper ink to use to 
prevent this rubbing off? 

Inkmakers state that there is no 
available tracing-cloth ink that will 
hold against deliberate, hardest 
rubbing on ail tracing cloths. Some 
are coated with material that the 
ink cannot penetrate. It can be 
dried or baked hard but since it has 
not penetrated, can be rubbed off 
the slick coating. It has been sug- 
gested that carbon tetrachloride, a 
solvent for wax, if mixed with a 
good tracing-cloth ink, will enable 
it to penetrate and take hold but we 
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Even in the printing business, 
good judgment is more valu- 
able to a man than a good 
education. 
Moderation is virtue; excess 
is sin. 
Don’t be a pessimist: Everyone 
who pays you a compliment is 
not trying to flatter you. 
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Cheat another, and you have 
merely cheated yourself of 
the boon of a clear and 
untroubled conscience. 


To be logical in his thinking 
is more important to a printer 
than to be always grammatical 
in his speech. 


No man can be truly great 
who is not also good. 


We're all enough alike to en- 
able us to judge others by our- 
selves; but enough different to 
make our judgment of others 
often wrong. 


A host of friends is a less 
accurate index of a man’s 
character than the love of 
the members of his own 


household. 


The printer who’s trying hard 
to perfect himself in his calling 
is as rare as success itself. 


Printers who have made a 
success of their business are 
sometimes despised only that 
they are what those who de- 
spise them would like to be. 
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have no reports on this. It is worth 
a test, mixing as much of the sol- 
vent with the ink as possible with- 
out spoiling its workability and 
blackness. All the solvent will pass 
off as the ink dries. 


Printing Color Spot 

Some years ago I used a gadget for 
printing a color spot in my weekly news- 
paper, on the order of a numbering ma- 
chine but with a self-contained foun- 
tain or inking device. If I recall, it was 
a leased proposition. Can you tell me 
where I can find the manufacturer? 


We have not been able to locate 
the source of supply. Perhaps some 
of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
may be able to help. 


Cobalt Drier in White Inks 

We note a statement from a well in- 
formed source that paste driers should 
be used with light colored and cobalt 
drier with black, dark colored and white 
inks. Is this a typographical error of 
transposition or is the statement cor- 
rect as it reads? 

Cobalt drier is of bluish purple 
hue and is so powerful that little 
of it need be used and consequently 
it may be used with white inks. 
However, cobalt drier is not pre- 
ferred for any but the last color 
in overlapping multicolor prints. 
Paste drier helps to keep underlying 
colors open so that following colors 
may take on them but cobalt 
rapidly forms a hard or so-called 
crystallized film which repels the 
following colors. The plan is to 
overprint each color on the preced- 
ing one as soon as the sheets may 
be handled without smearing, that 
is, before the first color is bone dry. 
The use of paste drier affords the 
gradual drying needed whereas co- 
balt drier is likely at times to upset 
the plan by drying too rapidly in a 
hard film. 


Cylinder Gripper Bite 

How much should be allowed for cyl- 
inder press gripper bite? 

From one pica (1/6 inch) to 3% 
inch will answer for most require- 
ments, with from 1 pica to 114 picas 
(4 inch) preferred for close regis- 
ter. On occasions, when it may ap- 
pear necessary to push the sheet 
well forward, it is better if practica- 
ble to move the form on the bed to 
obtain the gripper margin on sheet 
desired. If the sheet is advanced too 
far, the grippers may strike it as 
they close and push it away from 
the guides, especially if the sheet is 
not flat on the edge but curled. 
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Paper Affects Printing 

We are sending you today under sepa- 
rate cover sample of a job we are doing 
now and will be pleased to have your 
opinion about it. You will notice on one 
sheet that the spaces between the half- 
tone dots are partially filled with ink. 
We have been obliged to wash the plate 
very often. We have set the rollers light 
and used fresh ink, always with the 
same result. The cut is exactly .918 inch 
high. If you will take a look at the other 
sheet, you will notice that this cut prints 
better. Same ink was used on both 
sheets and both jobs were printed on a 
cylinder press. 


As the head of one of the tacks 
holding the cut on the wood base is 
printing, it is possible that the plate 
is not firmly held on the base. Make 
sure that it is and that the plate is 
level as well as type high. The prin- 
cipal cause of the trouble is that the 
ink is not suited to the paper which 
shows filling up. This sheet is much 
thicker, softer in surface, with less 
coating and more filler of body 
stock, which gives it more cushion. 

A stronger cut overlay, reénforc- 
ing the pressure on the darker 
tones, would help somewhat. How- 


ever, this thicker sheet is of de- 
cidedly pinkish cast while the thin- 
ner and better sheet is of bluish cast 
and it is for the latter that the ink 
is properly toned. A different toner 
is needed for the creamy heavy 
sheet. 

When it comes to changing the 
body of the ink, it is common to add 
heavy varnish if the ink seems too 
soft, or a little petrolatum or kero- 
sene, with discretion, if it seems too 
heavy, but such additions must 
weaken the color by decreasing the 
proportion of coloring matter, so it 
is better either to use an ink that is 
suited to the paper or to amend it 
with another ink of the same kind 
but different body, in this case a 
halftone black. If you will send a 
sheet of the heavier paper to the 
inkmaker and state name of press, 
he can supply an ink that will work 
better on the heavier sheet but it 
will not look quite as good as on the 
thinner sheet, which has a better 
finish. There is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for quality. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—The Modernist 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Cold Affects Inking 


I am submitting samples of a cover 
which we printed this week and with 
which we had considerable trouble. 
Sample 1 was printed with a mixture of 
halftone blue, process blue, and reducer. 
The second with blue gloss ink and re- 
ducer, the third with halftone blue and 
reducer. The reducer was added to keep 
the ink from picking on the solid. The 
stock is high-grade cover and this was 
run on a job cylinder press with the 
pressroom temperature around sixty- 
five degrees. Perhaps the samples are 
dry by the time they reach you, but 
when they were apparently dry here, a 
slight pressure with the finger would 
rub the ink off the stock. We have had 
similar trouble before with the ink fail- 
ing to dry. The pressman insists it is 
because the rollers and ink are too cold, 
and the manager is just as sure that the 
weather and temperature have nothing 
to do with it. As foreman, and sort of a 
go-between, I am left on the spot. After 
inspecting these samples, can you give 
me any information as to the cause and 
remedy for this trouble? 

I am also sending samples of a post 
card, which was run on another make 
of job cylinder press with the same 
halftone blue as above. Our trouble here 
was that the rollers reversed on the cuts 
away from the grippers, leaving a no- 
ticeable streak. Of course, we could have 
remedied it by separating the cuts 
enough so that the roller reverse came 
between the cuts or by turning the form 
around a quarter turn which would not 
have given the same control of ink dis- 
tribution but would perhaps have been 
better than streaking. We didn’t do that 
because the form was made ready and 
part of the job run before I saw the 
streak. It didn’t show on the first sheets 
for position and checking. To change 
the form then would have meant throw- 
ing away the stock already printed or 
changing it again for the backup. How- 
ever, after the press had run for some 
time, it seemed to clear off and one side 
was completed. The next morning when 
the backup was started, the streak ap- 
peared again. After going through the 
same procedure of adjusting rollers, 
washing the form, et cetera, we let the 
press run for about half an hour, after 
which the streak again disappeared. 
This would apparently support the 
pressmen’s contention that until the 
rollers had run long enough to warm 
up, the streak would be there. The room 
temperature again was about sixty-five 
degrees. The building seems to be hard 
to heat but the manager insists that 
this doesn’t affect the job. The pressmen 
have told me that they never have this 
kind of trouble in the summer. I have 
been here as foreman only a short time 
and most of my previous experience has 
been in the composing room. 

Your samples were entirely dry 
when received. Your trouble with 
delayed drying, picking, and roller 
streak marks on print are undoubt- 
edly due to low temperature. If the 
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rvom temperature is sixty-five in 
mid-morning, it is lower during the 
night and on starting up in the 
morning, and the metal parts such 
as the ink plate, metal vibrators, 
and the cores of composition rollers 
are downright cold to the touch, 
much below sixty-five. Printing ink 
is bodied or given the consistency 
to function at seventy degrees and 
rollers function best at not less than 
seventy. Cold rollers lose resiliency, 
one of their most important quali- 
ties, which also affects their other 
important quality of roundness, and, 
so, cold rollers are prone to cause 
streaks. A low temperature stiffens 
the ink so that in practice it is not 
the same ink and a reducer is added 
to soften and restore its original 
body. When the addition of reducer 
weakens the color, more ink than 
normal must be carried. The excess 
ink and the cold retard drying and 
this is aggravated if the reducer 
happens to be a slower drier than 
the ink. As these troubles due to 
cold are worse on coated papers, 
some plants operating cold press- 
rooms have on hand special soft 
halftone inks for reducing in emer- 
gencies; these soften the ink with- 
out weakening the color. A favorite 
way around this difficulty is to use 
portable heaters on the floor under 
the presses with the purpose of 
warming up the metal parts of the 
inking system before inking up in 
the morning. The one in charge of 
this warm-up must be careful not to 
get the parts so hot that they may 
cause the composition rollers to 
melt or run down, and the heat 
should be shut off as the press is 
inked up, the friction of running at 
sixty-five will cause enough heat, 
after the warm-up. 

These portable heaters, preferably 
of the reflector type, are useful in 
drying the ink on printed sheets. 
Apparently your presses are not fit- 
ted with sheet heaters, a standard 
pressroom accessory today, espe- 
cially if you have no non-offset 
spray. Really you should have both 
sheet heater and spray if you are to 
operate at sixty-five. 


Top Side to Chases 
Is there a top side to chases? Why? 
Because of the form of the chase, 
designed to minimize spring, the 
right side, which is stamped, should 
be up. The four corners of the chase 
should rest on the bed. 
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Printing on Oilcloth 

Enclosed please find two samples of a 
print on oilcloth. In printing this order 
we used a standard make of hard dry- 
ing bond black ink. In addition to this 
ink, which we believe to be one of the 
best you can buy, we also added silicate 
of soda, which makes the ink extra 
tacky. Despite the fact that we did 
everything to print this order and keep 
the ink black, sometimes it fades out 
like the one sample. After we had this 
order printed, and we admit it is bad, 
we could not get it to dry. You will note 
on the very black sample that you can 
still rub the ink off. Now this was 
printed about two weeks ago. We had 
these placed on the radiator, which is 
very warm and the room is warm at all 
times and also dry. Is there any sugges- 
tion you can give us? 

Some lots of oilcloth, tracing pa- 
per, and other coated material pre- 
sent the difficulties that you have 
encountered. As your inkmaker is 
reliable and one of the leaders in 
the field, you might state your ex- 
perience with this job and ascertain 
whether he can suggest means of 
getting better results and you might 
also consult with other inkmakers. 
However it is possible that you may 
not be able to get an ink that will 
dry on this lot of oilcloth. 


Luminous Printing Ink 

We would appreciate your advising us 
if it is possible to get an ink for use on 
printing presses, with phosphorous in it, 
that after printing would shine in the 
dark and be legible? 

Phosphorous is not a satisfactory 
ink pigment because it does not 
work well on the press and is poi- 
sonous. It may be used better in 
paint and applied with a brush. 
There are other luminous pigments 
that may be used in ink but lumi- 
nous inks are only made on special 


order and are comparatively costly. 
The favorite method is to dust cal- 
cium sulphide on size as you would 
apply bronze powder. This powder is 
phosphorescent. 

It is possible to purchase fluores- 
cent printing inks, which are very 
luminous when exposed to special 
(black) light, in a range of colors. 


Two Colors on One Press 

Will you please tell us what makes 
the brown ink mottle as you will notice 
on sample? And on a cylinder press is 
there anything to avoid the mixing of 
the ink on the rollers? We put two col- 
ors in the fountain and without split- 
ting the rollers; what is the best thing 
to do? We stop the vibrators but it is 
pretty hard to have a good job on half- 
tones in such a manner. 

The ink that appears mottled is 
too soft. The solid made stripping 
difficult so the platen pressman re- 
duced the ink. More overlay and/or 
a cutout on the solid would permit 
use of less ink, reduce stripping 
trouble, and permit use of a stiffer 
ink. The easiest solution of this 
problem is to use platen press half- 
tone ink which may be run straight 
from the can. 

On the cylinder press job, you may 
cut the vibration down to the point 
where just enough distribution for 
the halftones is obtained. You un- 
derstand, of course, that this applies 
to both distributor and form rollers. 
It is also necessary to use two foun- 
tain dividers, one at the inner end 
of the brown, the other at the inner 
end of the orange ink in the foun- 
tain. The length of the mass of ink 
may be somewhat less than the 
width of the corresponding section 
of form because the vibrators spread 
the ink sidewise. 


YULE GREETING IN BRAILLE FOR BLIND 


One of the most unusual 
Christmas greetings that 
came to our attention was 
that sent by E. B. Harding, 
machinist and composing 
machine instructor at the 
South Dakota State Col- 
lege printing laboratory, 
to a former printing as- 
sociate who is now blind, 
Art Rintleman, at Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wisconsin. An 
appropriate greeting was 
pricked out in Braille, 
and the card bore as well 
ludlow slugs, a cast of 
Santa, and some linotype 
spurl which, with suitable 
rays, formed the Christmas star. A soph- 
omore student at the State School for 
Blind, Gary, South Dakota, transposed 





Harding’s message into Braille. Harding 
hopes that his idea will spread, bring- 
ing cheer to other blind persons. 
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News 





Briet mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries is published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Reorganization Efforts Fail 

Efforts to plan for the formation of a 
truly representative national organiza- 
tion in the printing industry in accord- 
ance with principles approved at the 
convention in Chicago last October have 
failed, according to a report issued by 
H. F. Ambrose, of Nashville, chairman 
of the Committee on National Associa- 
tion Development. The report was in the 
form of a letter dated February 13, ad- 
dressed to members of the committee. 

Mr. Ambrose reported that the sub- 
committee of six, had agreed on seven 
propositions, but that no agreement 
could be reached as to the method of 
financing the proposed organization. It 
was to have been named “Printing In- 
dustries of America, Incorporated, suc- 
cessor to the United Typothetae of 
America.” 

“As chairman of the sub-committee, 
I think that I express the opinion of the 
entire membership of this sub-com- 
mittee in saying that we will be unable 
to reach an agreement,” said Mr. Am- 
brose in the concluding paragraph of his 
report to the nation-wide personnel 
constituting the Committee on National 
Association Development. Continuing, 
Mr. Ambrose commented as follows: 

“I regret very much to have to make 
this kind of report. To say the least of 
it, Iam ashamed of the fact that a com- 
mittee of six, from an industry as large 
and as important as ours, is unable, 
after agreeing on what the industry 
needs and wants, to agree on the ap- 
proximate cost, who is going to pay, and 
how much.” 

Mr. Ambrose did not indicate in the 
letter what future action might be 
taken to carry out the industry’s man- 
date at the convention which authorized 
the general committee to proceed in 
developing organization plans on an in- 
dustry-wide, nation-wide basis. 

In his report, Mr. Ambrose detailed 
the seven propositions upon which the 
six members of the sub-committee 
agreed. Besides the change in name, the 
objectives were stated in proposition No. 
2, the immediate objective being “to 
protect and actively represent the print- 
ing industry in all phases of national 
Governmental and public relations, in- 
cluding analysis and reporting of all 
legislation and all administrative orders 
of concern to printers; contact with 
the Governmental bureaus and depart- 
ments; and the organization of all 
necessary codrdinated effort.” 

In other propositions in which agree- 
ment was registered, it was provided 
that additional services be provided by 


groups of establishments which could 
constitute divisions within the national 
organization. It was also provided that 
existing national organizations were not 
to be competed with but that a work- 
able, codperative program with each and 
all of them was to be developed. It was 
planned that wherever a representa- 
tive local organization was functioning 
that such a group would be invited to 
enroll as a part of the national organi- 
zation, and that where no local organi- 
zation was functioning, some group 
might obtain membership in the na- 
tional organization. Plans were also 
made to extend the local organization 
plan into all cities where graphic arts 
groups might be formed. 

In addition to Mr. Ambrose, the sub- 
committee personnel consists of Donald 
L. Boyd, Huntington, West Virginia; 
Benjamin Pakula, New York City; John 
J. Maher, Chicago, and Cy Means, De- 
troit. Otis H. Johnson, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the U.T.A., who was 
a member of the sub-committee since 
its original meeting in Chicago last 
October, recently resigned from its 
membership, so Donald Rein an- 
nounced, because of criticisms leveled at 
the U.T.A., in a letter written by an- 
other member of the committee. 
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PRINTING 


PROMOTES 


UNITED ACTION 


“Printing Promotes United Action,” is the title 
on the front cover of THE INFORMANT house- 
organ of the Zellerbach Paper Company. The 
words are backed by a powerful poster de- 
sign, symbolic of the slogan, showing a 
clenched fist against a background of printed 
sheets superimposed over a benday map of 
the United States, and a _ stars-and-stripes 
motif. The national colors are used. The cover 
design is a simplified version of the twenty- 
first poster in the company’s Reminder Series 


Boosts Defense Bond Sales 

An American eagle atop a shield be- 
tween two flags of the United States at- 
tracted considerable attention to the 
promotion work of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Corporation for the sale of 
Defense Bonds and Stamps, at the ex- 
hibit in connection with the recent con- 
vention of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association in New York City. 
Other features of the exhibit included 
sales promotion pieces and sampling 
material produced by the paper concern 
in promoting its advertised lines of busi- 
ness and advertising papers. 


Plan for Craftsmen’s Meet 

Preliminary plans for the forthcom- 
ing convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen 
have been made by the Grand Rapids 
convention committee, of which L. V. 
Mulnix, Jr., is general chairman. Head- 
quarters have been established in the 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, in which the convention will be 
held, August 9 to 12. 

Jack Beierwaltes, co-salesmanager of 
E. J. Kelly Company, Kalamazoo, chair- 
man of the publicity committee, has an- 
nounced that at a recent meeting of the 
program committee, Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, chairman of the International 
Educational Commission, was present, 
and plans were formulated. Clinics to be 
held under the leadership of technically 
trained men will discuss: “New Ma- 
terials and Processes under War Econ- 
omy,” “Typography and Design,” “Off- 
set Platemaking and Printing,” “Pro- 
duction Management and Engineering,” 
“Letterpress Presswork,” and “Club 
Management.” It has also been tenta- 
tively arranged to broadcast a program 
on a coast-to-coast radio hook-up. 


New Bleaching Process 

A new process of bleaching paper pulp 
stock, expected to substantially reduce 
the chlorine requirement, was an- 
nounced last month at a meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry in New York City. 

Basic principle of the new process is 
to add chlorine to the pulp while the 
latter is flowing through a piping sys- 
tem and is in a state of turbulence. 
This new method of application, it is 
claimed, insures a uniform mixture of 
chlorine and pulp. 

In processes now in common use, it 
was stated, there is a considerable wast- 
age of the chemical. Chlorine occupies 
a high place on the War Production 
Board’s critical list. 
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School Plans Printing Course 

A Newspaper Production Institute, 
designed to train young men and 
women in a combination of printing 
and journalism, will be inaugurated by 
the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, in September, Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson: announced last month. 

Purpose of the new program will be 
to teach boys and girls enough printing 
and journalism to fit them to be ad- 
vanced apprentices in the smaller daily 
and weekly newspapers and small com- 
mercial print shops of the country. The 
period of training will be three terms of 
three months each. 

Immediate impetus for this program 
came from small newspaper publishers 
who are faced with a serious shortage 
of labor because of the war. Many coun- 
try and small-town shops have lost one 
or more of their printers by enlistment 
or draft, and find it almost impossible 
to secure replacements. Furthermore, 
their best operators and printers are 
being drawn to the larger cities to re- 
place men taken for military service. 
An additional number of printers have 
left the industry to take jobs in manu- 
facturing enterprises engaged in de- 
fense production. All of these causes 
have left the smaller newspapers and 
plants with few, if any, apprentices, and 
a general shortage of labor. 

Realizing that to be most useful the 
worker on the small newspaper should 
be able to pinch-hit in departments 
other than the back-shop, courses in 
reporting, advertising, and other related 
subjects will be included in the pro- 
gram, along with those dealing specif- 
ically with the development of printing 
skills. 

Students will start by taking begin- 
ning courses in typography, reporting, 
bookkeeping for print shops, proofread- 
ing, and two background courses—In- 
troduction to Journalism and The 
American Newspaper—dealing with the 
social and economic aspects of journal- 
ism and the graphic arts. 

During the second and third quarters, 
training will be given in linotype opera- 
tion and maintenance, cost finding and 
estimating, advertising, and photog- 
raphy. A battery of linotypes will be 
installed in quarters recently obtained, 
and several platen presses, a cylinder 
press, and smaller printing machines 
will be added. Equipment in hand com- 
position already is adequate for the new 
program. 


Urges News-print Saving 

To avoid a condition that would jus- 
tify Government control of news-print 
by rationing, publishers were urged last 
month by A.N.P.A. Manager, Cranston 
Williams, to practice conservation. Wil- 
liams’ recommendation was made de- 
spite assurances of news-print sources 
that supplies will be available to United 
States papers where contracts are in 
effect, and shipments taken in monthly 
installments. 

Williams cited transportation as a 
possible bottleneck, although experts 
have asserted that facilities exist to 


handle all 1942 traffic loads. Transpor- 
tation conditions, he warned, may sud- 
denly become acute because of unex- 
pected war developments. Other poten- 
tial hazards to an ample news-print 
supply were listed by Williams as labor, 
the rising demand for power require- 
ments in Canada, and the quantity of 
timber being cut. 


Substitute for Alcohol 

A substitute for denatured alcohol, 
vital to lithographers who make deep- 
etched plates, and which is under strict 
Government priorities, may be found in 
furfuryl alcohol, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation of New York City. 

Furfuryl alcohol, as the Foundation 
states, is now manufactured in quantity 


AMERICA NEEDS IT 





Poster designed by Artist John Milligan for the 
Mead Corporation to phasize the vitally im- 
portant role played by waste paper in the Na- 
tion’s defense effort. So forceful and impelling 
was Milligan’s creation, that a special letter 
of gratitude was sent the Mead Corporation 
by Leon Henderson, Defense Administrator. 
Reprints in full color, in convenient 9 by 12- 
inch size are available to printers requesting 
them from Mead Corporation, New York City 





by the Quaker Oats Company of Chi- 
cago, and is not likely to be affected 
by restrictions. The solution, according 
to tests, is as satisfactory in the manu- 
facture of plates as is anhydrous de- 
natured alcohol. Costing slightly more 
than denatured alcohol, the new solu- 
tion is no more expensive to use, it is 
claimed, because smaller quantities may 
be employed. 


Card “Morale” Campaign 

A campaign to further the use of 
cards as a national morale stimulator 
will be launched shortly by a Chicago 
greeting card manufacturer, Gartner & 
Bender. The campaign, to be promoted 
through national advertising, will be 
based on the slogan, “Keep-in-touch 
and you'll keep ’em smiling,” and will 
bear the endorsement of Kate Smith. 





Reélect Hugh G. Boyer 

Hugh G. Boyer, of the Caskie Paper 
Company, was reélected president of the 
Linweave Association at its annual 
meeting last month in New York City. 

Emphasized at the meeting was Lin- 
weave’s up-to-the-minute trend in 
merchandising, with the patriotic motif 
much in evidence. Linweave Patriotic 
Text, a sparkling new grade in three 
colors, red, white, and blue, flecked with 
stars, made its bow, as did a new eti- 
quette booklet dealing with the social 
customs of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Another timely sales help which 
drew much attention was a _ booklet, 
“Our Armed Forces,” printed on Lin- 
weave stock, illustrating Service em- 
blems and marks of rank. 

The role of quality book papers in 
war time and the new responsibilities 
of merchant, mill, and printer were an- 
nounced as the subjects of a direct-mail 
campaign. 

Other officers elected were Victor E. 
Hecht, Zellerbach Paper Company, vice- 
president; Phil Richardson, of Storrs & 
Bement, secretary, and William Stetson, 
Storrs & Bement; Josef Buerger, All- 
ing & Cory Company; and Noble Gil- 
lette, of the Chicago Paper Company, 
members of the executive committee. 


Council to Buy Defense Bonds 

Agreeing to subordinate all other in- 
ternal considerations to an all-out effort 
on behalf of the national defense pro- 
gram, union leaders of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council of Greater New 
York met with executives representing 
the industry at the New York Athletic 
Club recently and voted as a first joint 
defense endeavor to buy $5,000,000 in 
defense bonds. 

The agreement will cover all em- 
ployer-employe relations in the graphic 
arts field, according to a joint statement 
by Don Taylor, executive secretary of 
the Employing Printers Association of 
New York, and Vincent J. Ferris, secre- 
tary of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, an A.F.L. organization covering 
nineteen union locals in the metropol- 
itan area. Ultimately it will be extended 
to cover all printing trade unions in the 
country, it was said. 

Although not considered in the light 
of any peace conference, since the em- 
ployer-employe relationship within the 
printing industry has been cordial, the 
meeting resolved that should any dif- 
ferences occur they will be subjugated 
to the interests of the national defense 
program to the end that the printing 
industry may present a solid and unified 
front in the national crisis. 

In establishing a $5,000,000 defense 
bond goal as its current quota, the in- 
dustry, through the New York Defense 
Savings Staff, will introduce the Treas- 
ury Department’s payroll savings plan, 
calling for systematic payroll deduc- 
tions to achieve it. Some 40,000 em- 
ployes in the printing industry and al- 
lied branches in Greater New York will 
participate. 

The meeting was arranged by the 
New York Defense Savings Staff 
through E. J. Mordaunt, chairman of 
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its printers’ services section, who is head 
of the C. J. O’Brien Company, one of 
New York’s largest printing houses. 

Also present for the Defense Savings 
Staff were State Deputy Administrator 
John W. Richmond and Arthur Mc- 
Manus, union relations consultant. 

The meeting unanimously adopted 
two resolutions: 

1. To instruct the chapel chairmen of 
the union locals to introduce the pay- 
roll savings plan among their members. 

2. To set up a permanent defense sav- 
ings committee for the entire printing 
industry. 

Present representing the unions were: 
Thomas F. Hill, president, and Mr. Fer- 
ris, secretary, of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council; William J. Watson, 
president of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 51; Michael J. P. Hogan, 
president of the Stereotypers Union, No. 
1; Joseph A. Carroll, president of the 
Electrotypers Union, No. 100; Ralph 
Wright, organizer for the Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 6; Edmond Dillon, pres- 
ident of the Paper Cutters and Bindery 
Workers Union, No. 119; Peter Tufo, 
president of the Press Assistants Union, 
No. 23; Patrick O’Sullivan, business 
manager of the Paper Handlers Union, 
No. 1. 

Mr. Mordaunt and Mr. Taylor were 
present as fully authorized representa- 
tives of the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, the employers’ or- 
ganization of the trade. 


Donald Rein Resigns 

Donald Rein, for about eighteen 
months executive secretary of the United 
Typothetae of America, resigned, effec- 
tive February 28, to take a position with 
the Courier Citizen Company, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. He thus becomes asso- 
ciated again with W. B. Reilly, head of 
the printing organization, who served as 
president of the U.T.A. for one year, re- 
tiring last October after making the 
recommendation that the U.T.A. re- 
organize on a plan agreeable to the Chi- 
cago convention. In his letter of fare- 
well, issued to members of the U.T.A., 
Mr. Rein did not indicate what his new 
job would be. 

In a news letter issued during Febru- 
ary, Mr. Rein announced that Otis H. 
Johnson, president of the U.T.A., had 
resigned as a member of the Committee 
on National Association Development, 
which was authorized by the convention 
last October, to effect a reorganization 
of the U.T.A. Mr. Rein said that Mr. 
Johnson took exception to unkind accu- 
sations against the U.T.A. on the part 
of another member of the committee, 
and because no refutations of the accu- 
sations were forthcoming from other 
members of the committee, Mr. Johnson 
resigned. 

Mr. Rein reported to the U.T.A. mem- 
bership that the office staff at U.T.A. 
headquarters, which will carry on the 
work of the association, will consist of 
Bernard J. Taymans, who had served 
as his executive assistant; John Bresna- 
han, legal counsel; H. Brooks Ely, R. K. 
Mead, Leroy L. Lee, and the stenogra- 
phic and clerical staff. 


Plan Printing Wage Study 

A study of wages and hours in the 
book and job printing industry will be 
launched shortly by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, in response to inquiries 
by the War Production Board and other 
agencies, and in line with its program 
for securing basic information on the 
wage structure of American industries. 

Information is now being obtained 
direct from publishers and printers of 


P. O. Extends Pound Rate 

Bulk mailings of publications weigh- 
ing more than eight ounces each, not 
having second-class rating, on a basis 
of eight cents a pound, instead of on a 
basis of two cents an ounce or fraction 
thereof, have been made possible under 
an amended post office regulation, 573, 
announced last month. The advantage 
is derived by publications which weigh 
more than the even number of ounces 





Jutland Printer aives Cardindl 
Printing Sewice A HELPING HAND 


e@ Praise given Rodney Wolfe, 
of the Cardinal Printing Serv- 
ice, Montreal, by THE INLAND 
PRINTER’s Specimen Review 
Department for meritorious 
specimens of his work sub- 
mitted to that department, 
forms the basis for a most 
unusual and effective promo- 
tional brochure which Mr. 
Wolfe has just completed. 

Cardinal appreciates the 
importance of “tooting its 
own horn,” of institutional 
promotion, or, to get right 
down to bedrock, advertising, 
and certainly this magazine, 
whose sole “design for living”’ 
is to be helpful to its readers, 
is gratified when we can be 
of concrete assistance, as in 
Mr. Wolfe’s ethical use of our 
expressions in his personal 
advertising. 

Cardinal’s brochure is suf- 
ficiently striking to warrant 
description itself. Of eight 
9- by 11-inch pages, its cover 
bears a cartooned figure in 
the act of tossing away a 
dollar bill, and printed are the words, 
“You wouldn’t toss away a $1.00, would 
you?” On page 2 is an attached “Car- 
dinal Dollar,” a coupon good for $1.00 
worth of printing. 

The remainder of the brochure is 
comprised of quotations from this and 
other magazines regarding the excel- 
lence of Cardinal’s work, together with 
illustrations of some of its best print- 
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Rodney Wolte. of Montreal, C: 
aciertul, smashin ow 
y for 


ing. Appropriate copy, of course, is used 
throughout. 

THE INLAND PRINTER’s criticisms of 
specimens submitted are based upon 
merit and merit alone. When faults 
exist we tell you about them; if they’re 
good, we tell you that, too, and to any 
printer who feels that our praise might 
provide a helping hand in his personal 
advertising, we say: Go ahead! 





books, periodicals, bookbinders, and 
general commercial printers throughout 
the country. Findings from this survey 
will be published in a manner which 
will not disclose identity of any par- 
ticular firm. 

Data amassed in the survey will be 
made available in summary form for 
the guidance of the Industry Committee 
appointed for the printing industry by 
the Wage and Hour Division adminis- 
trator. Findings of the study are ex- 
pected to provide the industry with a 
valuable background of basic economic 
facts. 


in excess of ten with a 5 cents minimum 
a copy. 

To illustrate the saving: If a publica- 
tion weighing 10% ounces were mailed 
in a 10,000 lot, under the copy rate of 
two ounces for a cent, the total cost 
of mailing at six cents a copy, would be 
$600. The same mailing under the ex- 
tended bulk mailing rate of eight cents 
a pound is $525. 

To qualify, under the amended ruling 
P. L. & R. 573, the publications weigh- 
ing in excess of eight ounces must be 
issued at regular intervals of twelve or 
more times a year; must be circulated 
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free; must be mailed at one time, and 
be presented for mailing made up ac- 
cording to states, cities, and routes as 
directed by the Postmaster General. 
Publications of the same class now 
weighing eight ounces or less may be 
mailed on the pound rate basis under 
another regulation. 


Business Mail Users Meet 

George F. McKiernan, of Geo. F. Mc- 
Kiernan Company, Chicago printer, was 
elected president of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Mail, at the annual 
meeting in Chicago, February 14. 

The decision was made at the meet- 
ing that the principal office of the 
Council shall be reéstablished in Chi- 
cago, and that the Washington head- 
quarters shall be maintained with 
Thomas Quinn Beesley as the executive 
in charge. The principal function of the 
Council is to represent the interests of 
business mail users in Washington. 

Other officers of the Council include: 
secretary, Douglas C. McMurtrie, Lud- 
low Typograph Company; treasurer, E. 
J. Legler, Butler Brothers. The board of 
directors is chairmanned by C. A. 
Bethge, of Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany. Other members are: E. J. Bark- 
low, Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, 
Illinois; Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Company; David 
Burpee, W. Atlee Burpee Company; 
Reuben Don, Spiegel’s Incorporated; E. 
W. Dresser, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company; A. R. Erskine, George T. 
Brodner, Incorporated; S. F. Kirby, 
Montgomery Ward & Company; James 
M. Mosely, Mosely Service; Roscoe C. 
Wadsworth, Lane Bryant, Incorporated; 
W. J. Williamson, Sears Roebuck & 
Company. 

Financial support toward the work of 
the Council is derived from printers and 
lithographers associations, paper-trade 
interests, mail-order houses, and others 
interested in the use of the United 
States mails for advertising and promo- 
tional business purposes. 


Hold Printing Clinic 

Conducted entirely by women, the 
third series of printing and advertising 
clinics sponsored by General Printing 
Ink Corporation was held last month in 
New York. “Consumer Advertising in a 
War Economy” was one forum topic. 

Program chairman was Lucy R. Mil- 
ligan, secretary of the home and indus- 
try committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Other women 
who participated were Mabel G. Flan- 
ley, the Borden Company; Barbara Daly 
Anderson, of Parents’ Magazine; and 
Anna Steese Richardson, of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons. 


Form New St. Louis Group 
Formation of the St. Louis Typeset- 
ters Association in that city was an- 
nounced last month, its membership 
expected shortly to include practically 
every monotype and linotype plant in 
St. Louis. Officers are Richard H. Sur- 
vaunt, president; Earl W. Harrold, vice- 
president; Frank A. Bobel, treasurer, 
and Richard E. Survaunt, secretary. 
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J 
A brief mention t™ 
of most recent 


improvements in products and services offered to help workers in the graphic arts field 





EXPERIMENTATION With a dry ink com- 
pound has been announced by Maurice 
Morris, of California, who has sent to 
THE INLAND PRINTER an outline of his 
theories and experiments with the idea 
that some firm “with inclination toward 
progress in this field” might wish the 
information at hand, “gained through 
research involving countless experi- 
ments and thorough study of printing 
methods.” The simplest application of 
“dry ink” is for printing large areas of 
color through open stencils, according 
to the author’s description of methods 
used. The author avers that “the proc- 
ess of manufacture of dry ink involves 
a method of bringing dyes into a state 
of complete liquid suspension, and hold- 
ing therein for an indefinite length 
of time by means of chemicals which 
are subject to but slow oxidation.” He 
said that the salient features of his 
principle and experiments are subject 
to being worked into some form “for 
immediate commercial application.” 


THE CryTIN three-color dry offset 
press, equipped with punch head, has 
been specially designed for the produc- 
tion of food containers, buckets, or 
dixie type containers, in various sizes 
up to one-pound containers. 

The width is twenty inches and the 
circumference of the printing cylinder, 
11%, inches. The size of the product can 





ea 


be varied by different sizes of printing 
cylinders, six different sized containers 
being possible. Some are four, some 
three, and others two around the cylin- 
der. Some are two and others one across 
cylinder, affording a fair range of sizes. 

The machine is equipped with a slow- 
running variable-speed motor. 

The roll is controlled for tension and 
position sidewise by hand wheels near 
the delivery end and the center of the 
side frame and there is provision for 
truing up alignment of the roll on its 
shaft. 

The web first passes through tension 
rollers which have a straightening de- 
vice for taking the curl out of the pa- 
per; then it travels through the print- 
ing heads for one, two, or three colors, 
to the draw rollers and the device for 
register between the printing section 
and the die-head. Register stops con- 
trol punch-head in register and two 
hand wheels nearby regulate side reg- 
ister between print and die-cuts. The 
die-punch takes various size dies re- 
quired to cut the shape. A mandrel is 
provided to show perfect alignment of 
the printed portion of the cup. 

Hand wheels on the ends of the three 
printing heads control side register of 
the heads individually, pressure between 
impression cylinder and rubber print- 
ing cylinder and between plate cylinder 
and rubber cylinder. 


Be ee i 





Feeding paper into Crytin three-color dry offset press. For details see cut on next page 
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Provision has been made for grooved 
cylinders to hold curved stereoplates 
and in addition printing cylinders to 
take zinc plates curved and fastened in 
a complete cylinder, the latter pre- 
ferred for three-color dead register 
work. 

A gear box controls die-cuts in rela- 
tion to the number of prints around the 
cylinder, 1-1, 2-1, 3-1, 4-1. An automatic 


1 
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characters which are en-set in reverse. 
Two styles are made: linear and re- 
verse. The segments are made to form 
letters, figures, borders, and ornaments. 


THE IDEAL COMMUTATOR cleaning stone, 
announced vy the Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Company, was developed to re- 
move film and brush deposits of motors 
and generators while the electrical ma- 


PHOTOGRAPH BLACK INK, showing 133- 
line screen halftones printed on ten- 
point Krome Kote Enamel is Specimen 
No. 1 sheet from the new black-ink 
specimen book, “Cavalcade of Blacks,” 
to be released to the trade in the near 
future by the Sleight Metallic Ink Com- 
panies. The new ink is especially adapt- 
able to the Krome Kote line of papers 
to produce facsimile photographic ef- 





This photograph conveys a clear picture of the operation of this unusual press, designed and developed by Walter J. Cryer, of Australia 


knife chops up the scrap paper from 
the die-head. 

The speed of the machine is governed 
by the punch-head and, when fitted on 
solid cast-iron bases mounted on con- 
crete let down to earth, it has been op- 
erated up to 12,000 cuts an hour. 

There are four plate-inking rollers 
for each of the three printing heads, 
together with distributor rollers. 

The kinds of paper used in the pro- 
duction of these cups is subject to at- 
mospheric influence and by having the 
job printed in three colors and die-cut 
in one operation—once through the 
press—all register difficulties have been 
avoided. 

Developed for a highly specialized 
purpose, the Crytin press was designed 
by Walter J. Cryer, of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, and is the only one in existence. 
Cryer is an occasional US. visitor. 


ALPHA-BLOx is the name of the new 
type development announced by Ameri- 
can Type Founders. The pieces of type 
when composed may be used as initial 
letters in regular or reverse form, or as 
panels, boxes, or background. They may 
also be used as simple illustrations or as 
color spots in any of numerous patterns 
which the compositor wishes to design. 
The segments are cut and cast to regis- 
ter in three even-pica sizes: 12- 24- and 
36-point. All are em-set except a few 


chinery is in heavy production service. 
It is designed for use by holding it 
against the commutator and slowly 
moving it across the face. It is said that 
it does not clog nor cut the commutator. 


DEPARTING FROM their custom of the 
past few years in confining the width 
of their dividers to one inch, the Flinker 
Ink Divider Company, of Cincinnati, re- 
cently announced a new half-inch di- 
vider. The Flinker Divider consists of a 
patented roller, fashioned of a material 
which the company has named “Plasto- 
cal” and is impervious to printer’s ink. 

















Cut of the new Flinker half-inch ink divider 


The Plastocal is adjustable by means 
of screws on the bracket, and it pre- 
vents possible damage to either the 
fountain roller or the blade. These fea- 
turs insure the user a leak-proof foun- 
tain divider. 


fects for picture post cards, portrait 
reproductions, and spot illustrations on 
fancy boxes and high-grade advertis- 
ing matter. No coating is applied over 
the printed surface. 

The photographic likeness cannot be 
obtained so well in other ways. The ef- 
fect is unusual and outstanding, notable 
for density of color and clearness of 
tone, really a superior piece of work. 
The ink, Photographic Black No. 609, 
is quick drying, smooth working, non- 
scratch, and rich in tone value. 

The manufacturers state that inks 
for this type of work can be obtained in 
all colors. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING COMPANY, Of 
New York City, has placed a new-type 
plastic binding ring on the market, 
known as the Multi-Ring. It is formed 
of plastic, and consists of a condensed 
spiral which can be extended to the 
desired length. 


AFTER DISCOVERING a method of de- 
positing iron directly on wax molds, the 
Royal Electrotype Company, of Phila- 
delphia, has substituted this metal for 
nickel when long-press-run plates are 
required. Royal announced that, due to 
the key necessity of conserving nickel 
and copper, it will make its process 
available to all electrotypers, competi- 
tors or otherwise. 
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Honor Thomas L. Holling 

Thomas L. Holling, well known printer 
and former mayor of Buffalo, New York, 
was honored recently by his fellow 
printers at a dinner of the Buffalo chap- 
ter of Printing House Craftsmen, where 
he was presented with a ring bearing 
the traditional emblem of the master 
printer. 

Holling, who recently retired from 
public office, declared that “the printing 
business is duck soup compared with 





Roller Supply Adequate 

Determined action by the National 
Association of Printing Roller Manu- 
facturers, which convened recently in 
Chicago, has assured an adequate sup- 
ply of rubber, both natural and syn- 
thetic, for the continued production of 
rollers, according to C. G. Bingham, of 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

“Printers will continue to be able to 
secure rollers, so long as they use the 





Seated are former Mayor Thomas L. Holling of Buffalo, left, and Harvey H. Weber. 
Behind them stand James E. Shaw. on the left, and George Greenberger, president 


the business of trying to satisfy 600,000 
irate taxpayers.” 

The former mayor gave his listeners a 
glimpse of the inner workings of city 
politics, and praised the efficient opera- 
tion of the municipal government of 
Buffaio. 


Outline Ink Prospects 

Prospects for procurement of inks for 
color work during the duration of the 
war are summarized in a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the International As- 
sociation of Ink Makers. 

According to the bulletin, research is 
rapidly developing replacements for 
colors which have their base in critical 
metals. Elimination from the market of 
many products that formerly consumed 
large quantities of color ink, such as 
automobiles, permits the printer to ex- 
tend his limited supply more generously 
in other directions. 

Through the use of new type dyes 
which are not dependent upon critical 
metals, color reproduction will still be 
obtainable, the bulletin states, and will 
bear a strong visual, if not technical, 
resemblance to reproductions produced 
heretofore. 
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essential A-10 rating when ordering, as 
long as rubber supplies are available in 
this country,” Mr. Bingham stated. 

The roller industry succeeded in ob- 
taining a priority on rubber by simply 
explaining to the War Production Board 
that printing, recognized as an essential 
industry, could not function without 
rollers, Mr. Bingham declared. 


Broaden Group Activities 

Broadening of the activities of The 
Printing Arts Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been effected by the adoption 
of an amendment to its constitution 
providing for the organization and 
functioning of a local Graphic Arts 
Council. The Council consists of five 
printer members and five representa- 
tives of allied industries for the purpose 
of working out mutual problems result- 
ing from war conditions. Information 
of interest to buyers of printing, to the 
printers, other producers, and to the 
supply firms will be gathered and dis- 
seminated, and a unified program of 
action will be formulated from time to 
time. Earl Richards, of The American 
Education Press, has been selected as 
chairman of the Council. 


New Standardization Plan 

Designed to save over 175,000 tons of 
pulp annually is the War Production 
Board’s new Standardization and Sim- 
plification program, recently approved 
by the Pulp and Paper, and Printing 
and Publishing branches of the War 
Production Board. 

Sweeping in its scope, the program 
slashes the number of printing paper 
items from 10,178 to 2,549, and reduces 
the number of grades which may be 
manufactured from eighty-two to fifty- 
two. 

Legal enforcement of the program has 
not yet begun, officials of the various 
paper branches of the W.P.B. preferring 
to handle it on a voluntary compliance 
basis. Thus far this basis has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, according to Norbert 
A. McKenna, chief of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Branch, with ready acceptance 
pouring in from manufacturers and 
users of paper alike. 

Typical of the reductions imposed by 
the program are the following items: 
sulphite bonds, from 1,232 items now 
manufactured to 495 permitted in the 
plan; rag content bonds, from 1,908 to 
438; English-finish book, from 440 to 50; 
plain coated cover, from 224 to 8; sul- 
phite mimeographs, from 396 to 80, and 
sulphite manifolds, et cetera, are cut 
from 400 to 90 items. 


Miller Promotes Salvage 

To encourage printers to scrap obso- 
lete and unused presses, thereby releas- 
ing countless tons of sorely needed war 
materials, the Miller Printing Machinery 
Company has announced a credit ar- 
rangement to apply after the war is 
over. 

Two options are offered printers under 
the Miller war-time scrap allowance 
plan, provided cylinder presses are 
scrapped by previous arrangement with 
the company. Under the first option, the 
company will issue a credit certificate, 
good until two years after the war’s ter- 
mination, in an amount two times that 
of the used machine’s scrap value. The 
printing concern retains the actual cash 
received for the scrap, thus actually re- 
ceiving three times the scrap value of 
the old press. 

Under the second option, a credit cer- 
tificate equivalent to three times the 
value of the scrapped machinery will be 
issued, provided the money received for 
the scrap is forwarded to the company 
for conversion into Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps, which will be issued 
in the name of the printing concern and 
promptly returned to it. The printer, 
under this plan, which is also good un- 
til two years after the war, actually re- 
ceives four times the value of the scrap 
that was sold. 

In addition to releasing valuable ton- 
nage for defense purposes, the Miller 
company hopes to eliminate obsolete 
presses which, if resold, might menace 
the standards of the industry, and to 
provide a reserve fund for replacement 
purposes for customers of the company, 
as well as provide for liquidating un- 
needed equipment for its maximum 
present cash value. 
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| ought to be 
handle my job 





J SHOWN ABOVE is an advertisement from Hammermill’s 
@ campaign now in The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Business 
Week and other business magazines. Notice that it’s built around 
a problem many customers face today. Hammermill realizes that 
the way to help you keep your presses busy is to help your cus- 
tomer. That’s why Hammermill advertisements say .. . 






twins to 
these days! 








_ “SEE YOUR PRINTER!” See you . . . that’s the advice of Ham- 
@ mermill’s national advertising. These advertisements are 
written to prove to your prospects that you—with your expert 
knowledge—are the man to help them save time and money, or- 
ganize their office work, get them out from under details by means 
of well-planned, well-printed business forms. 





MEN OF LONG EXPERIENCE in papermaking back you up 

@ when you recommend Hammermill Papers. For instance, 
Oscar Clauser (above) has spent 26 years at Haminermill. Oscar, 
and others like him, are responsible for making Hammermill a 
sturdy, dependable paper which you can recommend with con- 
fidence . . . a paper which your customer can use with satisfaction. 















For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 


4 TO HELP YOU CLINCH SALES, Hammermill advertisements 
@ offer your prospects these two free booklets. They’re full of 
usable ideas for time-saving printed forms every office needs today. 
Send for copies. Take them with you on your next “‘new business” 


call. It’s a service your customer will appreciate . . . and that’s 
the sort of service that will help you land orders today. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, one each of the booklets, “‘21 
Ways to Keep a Clear Desk’’ and ‘“‘How to Design 
a Business Form.” (I'll ask for more, after I look 
them over.) 
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He Digs Up The Darndest 
Things About 


@ “Count me out if that’s the lesson for today.” 

* “Why Pop—that’s how Priests numbered 

for profit in the days of the Pharaohs.” 

@ “No wonder it was said that a profit is without 
honor. 

* “Pop, you're not kidding the Kid. What you 
mean is that there’s profit in numbering 
when it’s done right.” 

@ “Sure. And how's it done right?” 
9 

* “I'll repeat what you've taught me. You num- 
ber better with a Wetter, because—don’t 
stop me—the oval plunger can’t wobble, 
so the numbers can’t smudge. The frame is 
machined from solid steel—so it can’t bend 
or warp or get the wheels out of line. The 
rugged construction makes Wetter last so 
long you forget the price.” 



















Wetter Rotary 


Wetter Lock- Wheel 
One of many models 


One of many models 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


@p 2940 















There’s no end 
to the variety of jobs 
it will handle more 
economically and 
dependably! 


What types of 
printed jobs will the 
Sterling Toggle Hook 
and Semi-Steel Base 
System handle? 

















BD Dozens of accessories, many exclusive with the 
Sterling Toggle Hook and Semi-Steel Base System, in- 
crease its efficiency to a point far beyond that of the 
ordinary patent base. Present Sterling users . . . 
commercial, label, folding box, book, publication, form 
and envelope printers . . . are producing precision jobs 
at bigger profits . . . with Sterling. Write today for 
further information concerning this versatile system. 
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“See? 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - : CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 East 26th Street, New York City @ 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 



















NGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
A Ag! “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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EVERY PRESSMAN 


Free nd WANTS THIS BOOKLET 


Helpful hints about handling inks, compounds, 

driers, etc. Valuable information prepared by ex- 

perts. Write for it on your firm letterhead. It's FREE! 
1811 N. Piteher St. 


E. J. KELLY C0.  xtamazec, tichigan 




















rere ie 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


* WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 



















Christensen 


THE 


helps you 
in competing for more 


Here's a noiseless machine that’s engineered 
to boost your production capacity .. . hold 
down your costs—yet improve the accuracy 
and quality of workmanship on all saddle- 
stitched jobs. 

Easily and quickly adjusted to handle both 
big runs and little jobs profitably. Reduces 
gathering and stitching to one operation. 
Equals the production of from three to six 


For Index to Advertisers This Month, See “Classified Buyers’ Guide” 


Gathering & Stitching Machine 


cally meet the problems you face 


saddle-stitched work 


single-head pamphlet stitchers, by placing 
from two to six staples at one time—at speeds 
up to 9,000 stitcher-head operations per hour, 
on either single or multiple-on work. 

Staples are well-placed and uniform. Signa- 
tures are regular. Work is delivered in neatly 
stacked order. There is less spoilage and 
smearing. 

Let the Christensen Multiple-Head Gathering 
and Stitching Machine help 
you get quality work that 
pleases your customers—at 
profitable competitive prices. 
Install one in your plant. 
There are six sizes for every 
requirement. 


¥* Write for free Bulletin No. 104 giving detailed informa- 


tion on this popular Christensen machine. 


100 FOURTH STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANS 


Page in Back 








Make sure Wr Smudge Pennies A Day 
ba PLAYING POSSUM? | Seta 








é Write for 


Free Bulletin to 
KIDDER PRESS CO. 
: DOVER, N. H. 

@ He'll do it every time. He’ll let you think you’ve eaiaibiiliiaie Sole — hanes 


got him licked—done for good. And he’ll wait 
until he gets YOU out on a limb on some important 
job, with inefficient spray equipment or cheap sub- LOCK - UP 
stitute solutions. Then he’ll hand you a dose of off- 3 T; 

setting that will spoil your work, kill your profits, 1mes 
and ruin your reputation with a good customer. 


Chatt tl 














as Fast 





Don’t let Mr Smudge catch you napping. Be on 
your guard against him with this double-barrelled 
protection — DeVilbiss Spray 
Equipmentto get him cornered 
—DeVilbiss Spray Solutions 
to keep him always at bay. 





* 


This modern, simple, highly efficient spray 

gun is included in every outfit—portable or 

stationary, with or without air compressor, iS ; = : J >, 
pressure or gravity feed. - i 


yo EED QUOINS 


Equipment licensed for use under U. S. Here’s How: Use only two Hi-Speed Quoins, in 
Patent No. 2,078,790. ( «4 place of 4 to 8 ordinary quoins... handle two pieces, 

instead of 8 to 16... eliminate reglets ... lock the 
ee — ae - to four turns of the key, in- 
stead o to 56. It will save at least 26 motions per 
THE DeVILBISS COMPANY «¢ TOLEDO, OHIO minute, reducing lock-up costs more than 60%. . . 
Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO vestigate the economies of Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins 

—the advantages in make-up—the accuracies in lock- 
up and register. Made in six lengths, 44, 6, 74, 9, 
10% and 12 inches, rust-proof plated. Order now. 


P 


MENT - SPRAY SOLUTI 
—e sqm The Challenge Machinery Co. 


. SLIPSHEETING : <i Main Office and Factory: Grand Haven, Mich. 
Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York 








“INK DOCTORING - RACKING - LOST RUNNING TIME 
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PRINTERS ... ROBERTS 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Press-Numbering Machines 
ARE Available Promptly! 


Prepare to handle 






Direct 
larger numbering Drive 
orders by using 
"ROBERTS" 


Numbering Ma- 


new 


chines at these low 


prices: 


5-Wheel—$12.00 poe 40%—:720 each 





6-Wheel—$14.00 -_ 40% —$g40 each 





Extra 
Benefits 
At No 


Charge 





1. Your choice of Forward or Backward 
2. Roman or Gothic 

3. 10% Extra trade-in Discount 

4. Extra discounts in quantities 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











NEW! DIFFERENT! 





4000 


TYPE FONTS 


763 


TYPE FACES 








EVERY SIZE 


4%018 pt. 











AM. TYPE FOUNDERS 
BAUER - CONTINENTAL 
EUROPEAN -INTERTYPE 
LINOTYPE - LUDLOW 
MONOTYPE 


All popular type faces are 
listed according to manu- 
facturing source and alpha- 
betically arranged. Simple 
scales show ‘‘at a glance’ 
the exact character count 
for every size type from 4 
to 18 pt., up to 30 picas, 
without mathematical 
computation of any kind. 
Handy pocket size, 5” x 
612”, attractively printed in 
two colors on fine, durable 
stock. Plastic bound with 
cellulose laminated covers. 





AT-A-GLANCE 
COPY FITTING 
with the 


— 


The Answer to Every Copy - Fitting 
Problem Now at Your Finger-Tips! 


If you have anything to do with translating 
the written word to the printed work, you owe 
it to yourself to investigate the simplicity of 
the Haberule Visual Copy-Caster. Leading 
composing rooms, advertising agencies, 
direct advertisers, etc., are ordering — and 
reordering—as many as 6 and 12 at a time! 


5 DAY EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE. .So that you 
may decide for yourself how much the 
Haberule can do for you, we are willing to 
assume all the risk. Mail the coupon today 
for your copy of the Haberule. Send no money, 
or, if you prefer, remit now and save postage. 


ae NO MONEY UNLESS YOU PREFER — — — | 


| THE HABERULE CO., 209 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me...... copies of the Haberule Visual Copy-Caster. On delivery, 
I will pay the postman $3.50 each, plus postage. If the Haberule fails 
to save me time and money, it is my privilege to return it within 5 days 
for full refund. ‘ 


O Check here if payment is enclosed, and we will pay postage. Same 
money-back guarantee applies. 


ATTENTION: If New York City resident, add 1% sales tax. 


| 
| 
| 
| PIONS selene ores Ce SUES oir LOBE BO oe AN a Ae 
| 
| 
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POWER YOUR PLANT 



























Tovay every bit of electric power that can be added to the 
normal available supply helps the war effort. “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Sets are supplementing the nation’s power 
with millions of watts of dependable electricity at low cost. 


These compact, sturdy units are completely self-contained. 
They can be moved anywhere. They’re saving money for in- 
dustrial plants in the middle of Manhattan, and they’re fur- 
nishing power for remote mines and camps, many miles from 
the nearest wired electric supply. Most owners report that 
these sets are generating current at an average over-all cost 
of Ic per kilowatt-hour! 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets burn low-cost fuel, such 
as No. 3 domestic burner oil, efficiently and with clean ex- 
haust. Built by the world’s largest manufacturer of Diesel 
engines, they have the rugged stamina for long life and heavy 
duty at rock-bottom maintenance cost. They give you steady 
voltage without the need of a switchboard, voltage regulator 
or other external control apparatus. And they do away with 
“demand charges”? and power interruptions due to storms. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets are easy to install and 
to operate. Sizes range from 15 to 90 kilowatts. Write today 
for free literature, giving your power needs and present 
power cost. u 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., DEPT. IN-3, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


*TOTAL operating cost, including fuel, oil, maintenance and repairs. Slightly more 
or slightly less, depending on average load and local fuel price. 


















* v* FOR VICTORY—Our armed forces have first call on 
“Caterpillar’ production. We thank customers who have suffered 
delivery delays by giving clear right-of-way to our Victory efforts. 


CATERPILLAR, 


ELECTRIC SETS pie 










BUY DEFENSE BONDS 
—AND 
Keep Your Presses Running... 


TODAY — IT'S PRODUCTION. Avoid 
stops and get going with long life Ohio 
Knives. Special alloy steels and the best 
workmanship assure you of fewer delays 
and less trouble. 


C bt / C A (; () O.K. “Black Arrow” Trimmer Knives. 


@-. OHIO KNIFE eo" 


SB Ocp ack => 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power. Punching Machines, 
and Gang Stitchers. 


“The Longer You Use ’Em F, P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 


The Better You'll Like ’Em” BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


NEED A PROOF PRESS? 


Several efficient models of Vandercook 
Proot Presses are available from STOCK. 
Write your problems. You will not be 
obligated in any way. 




















Order Now for Spring and Summer 


CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 


994-570 W. HARRISON ST. PAWEL) ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


for dependable, accurate num- 





bering (right angle & parallel) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | . Se = at highest cylinder speeds 
ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION fiw York city 
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You can Save the Cime 
THAT IS NOW LOST IN... 


BREAKING UP FORMS for distribution. 


DISTRIBUTING USED TYPE, rules, leads and 
slugs back into cases and racks. 


I 
2 
3 “PICKING” TYPE from standing jobs. 

4 HUNTING FOR SORTS and looking for 
5 

6 


rules, leads and slugs. 


MAKING READY on old used type and in 
piecing rules. 


“SQUARING” YOURSELF with customers be- 
cause used type and rules spoiled the job. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TYPE, RULES, LEADS AND SLUGS ON A 


Monotype Cype-&-Kule Caster 


* 
Write for Full Information 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Display in Monotype Valiant and Stylescript; Text in Monotype 20th Century 


be 








TICKETS 
LABELS 
TAGS 

CHECKS 


11G-ZAG 
FORMS 


SNAP- OUTS 


OFFICE 
FORMS 


MATCH BOOK 
COVERS 


CARTONS 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


ALL ON 
ONE MACHINE 





Profits in Multi-Process Printing—No. 1 





LABELS 


Labels are produced on New Era 
presses in an infinite variety of 
shapes and sizes. They can be 
printed on either gummed or any 
other kind of stock; punched, per- 
forated, and/or died out as re- 
quired; and delivered singly, zig zag 
folded, or rewound. Running speeds 
range from 6000 to 8000 impressions 
per hour, on various sizes of New 
Era presses, regardless of the num- 
ber of colors or finishing operations. 
CLOTH LABELS are usually printed 
on cotton, linen, or silk. They are run 
at the same speed as paper labels, 
in any number of colors. 
Write for Catalog to 


New Era Manufacturing Company 


379 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


NEW ERA 


_ MULTI-PRODUCT. PRESS 





National Emergency Dictates Simplification of Paper Lines 








Gilbert DISPATCH Bond and 
Gilbert AVALANCHE Bond 


now to be known only as 


GILBERT BOND 


25% Cotton-Fibre-Content 


This is an announcement we planned to make almost a 
year ago. The growing demand for GILBERT water- 
marked quality paper, representative of this famous 
fifty-year-old name, made the announcement imperative. 


But, the economies and restrictions of Defense did not 
make the new GILBERT paper announcement feasible. 
Now, actual wartime necessity dictates that paper. lines 
be simplified . . . materials and labor be conserved .. . 
excessive operations be eliminated. That’s why, as soon 
as present stocks of DISPATCH, AVALANCHE and 
ENTRY papers are exhausted, you will be supplied with 
GILBERT Bond and GILBERT Ledger. 

As originally planned last year, the new GILBERT water- 
marked papers would be the best of their types that 
materials and skill could produce. Today, they still will 





Gilbert DISPATCH Ledger 
and Gilbert ENTRY Ledger 


now to be known only as 


GILBERT LEDGER 


25% Cotton-Fibre-Content 


be the finest in their class... the finest 25% cotton-fibre- 
content papers that wartime restrictions will permit! 


Concentration upon GILBERT watermarked papers in 
our 25% cotton-fibre-content line will permit better 
productive facilities . . . better efficiency in deliveries to 
you through simplification of stocks. 


The GILBERT Bond line will be available in white and 
the permitted color range, with an attractive cockle finish. 
A laid finish will be available in white and ivory. Enve- 
lopes to match in entire line. The GILBERT Ledger line 
will be available in white and buff, and six colors for 
machine posting. Your Gilbert paper merchant will be 
glad to give you any further information desired regard- 
ing GILBERT Bond and GILBERT Ledger. Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 108 e¢ March, 1942 e¢ Number 6 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information. on matters concerning the printing and allied in- 
dustries. Contributions are solicited but should be Ganaiodly 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to Tradepress Publishing Corporation. Foreign post- 
age stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

8. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., Quadrant House, 55 Pall Mail, SW. 1 
London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Stewrepanes News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, S. W., Australia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





= triotic BP hitials 


FOR 
PRINTERS 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Your customers will like them 
15 Reproduction proofs of entire 
alphabet—72 point size... $5.00 
1 mounted electro of any one 
character—72 point only. .$2.00 
1 mounted electro of each of 26 
characters—72 point only .$18.00 

Order from 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 
309 N. 10th St. « St. Louis, Mo. 


ESTABLISHED 1922 








PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 














TI-P! COMPANY. S W. Cor.10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MEGILL’S 


FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with extra 


Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 





GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50; under all other 
headings, $1.00 per line, minimum, $2.00. Approximately 55 
characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany order. Closing date 26th of preceding month. 








FOR SALE 


INTERTYPE MODEL F Serial No. 12213 with 2 Main Maga- 
zines and 2 Molds and 7 No. T701 Extra full size Magazines 

—1l1 extra split upper Magazine and 4 No. T1280 extra split 

—— Magazines. Practically new. Box F 532, The Inland 
-rinter. 

KELLY PRESSES—one Style B and one Style B Kelly Spe- 
cial with Cunningham Distributor. Recently overhauled 

completely by American Type Founders, Cleveland. In A-1 

condition. Can be tried out before buying. A. R. Mueller Print- 

ing Co., 3025 East 75th, Cleveland, Ohio. 

BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for - 

lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—40-inch Dayton cutter; rebuilt and fully guar- 
anteed. Address M 405, The Inland Printer. 


HELP W ANTED 


























OWING TO CALL TO. SERVICE, 

WE ARE IN NEED OF THE FOLLOWING MEN: 
Forwarders and Finishers familiar with full-bound work; 
Apprentice Forwarder and Finisher; 

Pressman familiar with Kelly and vertical presses; 
Salesmen familiar with county records and bank supplies; 
Man for office supply store familiar with buying. 
Write Giving Full Experience to— 
TOM L. KETCHINGS COMPANY, Natchez, Mississippi 
WANTED—BINDERY MAN —with experience on _ folders, 
backers and cutters. Half or two-thirder acceptable. 
HIGLEY PRESS, BUTLER, INDIANA 
WANTED—LINOTYPE MACHINIST for ten-machine book 
plant in the East. Must have had at least ten years experi- 
ence on high grade book work. Give full details and refer- 
ences in first letter. Box M 531, Inland Printer. 


bo bo 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





OPER.-MCH.-FLOOR man—Do you need an A-1 fast, accur. 
comb. man? Anywhere in comp. room. 300 li. hr. clean. 
25 yrs. wkly., daily, com. Married. No booze. Southwest or 
Middle-west pref. Box 116, New Haven, Conn. 
OPERATOR—Can average galley per hr. Also Goss Cox-O- 
Type pressman. Best ref. Two years exp. Age 21; just reg- 
istered. State salary. Urban Luthman, Maria Stein, Ohio. 


COMPOSITOR—25 yrs. exp. on ad, dir. mail, cat. comp., make- 
up, lockup, mark-up. Ludlow oper. Mid-west. Box M 529. 
COMPOSITOR—Job Work; all around wk; stdy; 11 yrs. exp; 
age 29; married; good pay: Chgo. or Sub. Empl. Box M 512. 




















WANTED TO BUY 


STANDARD OR SPECIAL PRINTING PRESSES similar to 
tag machine, platen type only, for specialized class of work. 
Any ty pe or age. Describe and state price. Address Box } M 530, 

















REBUILT MACHINERY——__| 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: fa oO Oo D AND PLATENS: 


Tes-eetor Sttehte 56- FA LCO Miehle Verticals. 


Single color Miehl oe * 

ngle color Miehles, HAS ellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


#0 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 





Babcock and Premiers. - 

No. 4 Mietde Auto- 
matic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 
standard makes. 


extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood- Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


47-01 35th Street, Long Island City, N. Y., Tel. Stilwell 4-8026 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 














MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 





VISE GRIP... adjumable »». used for 
any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
Tongues 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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BLUE BoY| NO HUNTING 
sme ALLOWED 


It is closed season on wasting time and money in 
‘c . 2 fy } ~ , a 3] ¥ 1 

§ WHEEL BLUE BOY hunting”’ for things in your composing room. Here 
MODEL 6 is how a new Hamilton Imposing Table reduces 


a 
“A 























Banc-up 


Joss Ano . 
Automatic \77/ D ‘3 @ 


maaan) BLUED LIKE A CUN!” 
hunting time and speeds up production in your com- 


AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS posing room. 
A M E R | c A N N U M B E R | | G M AC H | N E . 0 P @ No hunting for lock-up materials... they are conveniently 


stored and indexed in the table to save you time. (See Nos. 

ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES... BROOKLYN. N. Y 2 and 3 in illustration.) 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. ILL @ No hunting for live work in process . . . it’s safely indexed 
on one of the 110 galleys in the table. (See Nos. 5 and 7.) 
@ No hunting for locked-up forms... they are out-of-the-way 
2 
i) 















































and safe from harm in the chase rack units Nos. 4 and 8, 
No hunting for tools .. . they are in the drawer above the 
reglet or in compartments indicated by No. 6. 

No hunting for the working surface . . . it is always clear 
because provision is made under the table for everything 
that ordinarily clutters up the top. 





KEEP IN THE RACE 
with 


CHAMPION BLACKS nant 


4 





e Champion Half-Tone —S—— 
. —S— — 
* Champion Super —— 
SS 
® Champion Book — — 
gee ome ne 
a — ae es 
: ee ee ee 
As well known in the printing a 
trades as are the heroes of - 


fiction and fact—our Cham- 


r 


Send for the Hamilton Catalog of Imposing Tables and see how 


pions are champions in fact, 
they can save you money by reducing waste “hunting” time. 


not fiction. Prove to yourself 















their dependable performance. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS WISCONSIN 





Beneath this stack, experience, research 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company I.P., 3-42 
and service are at your command. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


Send me your complete catalog of Imposing Tables and Composing 
Room equipment, 


Sinclair an “Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK N.Y 


RMN Cede oe react cele arenes eRe ede FOKEeT MELE Recah endacweonee 
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Sr eres 
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Consult This Index First for All Advertisers in This Issue 
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AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





BLANKETS: MAKE-READY 


CORK, RUBBER, SYNTHETIC OR 

COMBINATION — all cone 8, all 
presses; guaranteed _ service. Acme 
Press Blanket Co., 162 N. Wells, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING BOARD 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD— 

Easy to use—hardens like iron; 5% 
by 9% inches. Send $1.25 for 12, post- 
paid, to THE INLAND PRINTER Book 
Dept., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


ENVELOPE PRESSES 














By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way = mare 


learn the art 

proofreading. Text in 

narrative style. Price 

includes postage. Cloth Edition 


The Inland Printer - Chicago 











BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Write 
for cataleg in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH. HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 





CHASES: STEEL 





ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize Inside measure for 


press capacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 














COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist = “habia 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 





CUTTERS: PAPER 

PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 

tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


GALLEY LOCKS 


Save 90% Tie-Up Time 


“Ri 4 loch” 


NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 








LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS 


New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- 
melts, used Margach feeders bought and sold. 
Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 











inns Printers ree are 
Now Use COL 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A, M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228,,Ssuimbia Pye 











MENU COVERS 
Cash In on Menu Cover Profits 


Send for NEW folder and price list. Largest 

exclusive line! Priced to. meet all competition. 

Buy direct from manufacturer.. Act y! 
SANITARY MENU COVER C 

910 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 








PAPER: GUMMED 


Send for a free set of U.S. Navy Aircraft 
Squadron Poster Stamps with album, 
printed on McLaurin-Jones Guaran- 
teed Flat Gummed Paper — they'll 
give you a clue to poster stamp use 
that can mean extra press runs for you! 

McLAURIN-JONES 

COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 








PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. 8S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 
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Amberette—A sturdy, amber plate-finish stock. 


FINE PRIN’ 


Huron Featherweight Bond—A lightweight line in six colors and white unglazed. Also an 
opaque or glazed white. 





65 , + 
: % fi 
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Huronette—Bleach white plate-finish for letterpress, lithography, and gravure printing. 


Port Huron Cover (Embossed )—Heavy or lightweight. Eleven colors and white. 
Port Huron Leatherette (Plate Finish)—Heavy or lightweight. Eleven colors and white. 


HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


b=) 295937, Wa@) = 8 (0) 
NEW YORK 








Emboss0 





PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





PREVENTION OF WORK-UPS 

SLUG-HIGH SINKERS, 200 ft., $2.55 and 
postage. Samples free. Ralph Bancroft 

Co., 305 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 

fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium large or small 
printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 





PRINTING PLATE (RUBBER) VULCANIZERS 


RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 

sizes to fit all shops. Complete sup- 
plies. Stereotype Equipment Co., 2815 
Irving Park Road, Chicago, II. 





VA 
USE 


HAMILTON 


PAPERS 
W.C. HAMILTON & SONS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MIQUON - 






Is Raised Print- 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, ete. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 











ing at its best. 


PRINTING SCHEDULES 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 





FOR METAL DECORATING © Get Varnishes, Dryers, teo, from 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 








FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 

Saves Time Builds Patronage 

Avoids Errors Inspires Confidence 
Write today for details of trial-order plan 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


In Litho-Offset and Printing 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 

















TIPS ON PRESSWORK 


REVISED EDITION ON SALE 

Orders come from all parts of the globe 

for “Tips 
and Platen presses.” It is the trouble 
shooter for the pressman and assistant 
pressman. It gives you 25 years ex- 
perience at your finger tips on vital 
subjects of presswork. Size, 111 pages, 
3% by 5% inches. Order your copy now 
—enclose $1.50 to get it postpaid from 

THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


on Presswork—Cylinder 





SALES BOOKS 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 

book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 

West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


WIRE 

SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 

drawing experience. Supplied on spools 

or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 

ERS EVERYWHERE. 











AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 


Long Island City, New York 








Convenient! Compact! Clean! 








Each box holds 500 
plus* 81x11 sheets, 
millcut, watermarked, 
white Caslon Bond 


* 


The Munising Pak is another Munising First. 
5000 plus* accurate, mill cut sheets ready 
to print, packaged in a sturdy, dustproof 
container which also serves as a compact 
storage or delivery unit. The Pak houses 10 
practical Caslon Utility Boxes. The box fits 
the desk drawer. One or ten sheets are in- 
stantly available. Both the box and the Pak 
carry your label. It's there at re-order time. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










vr 
7 


CONTAINING 10 
CASLON UTILITY BOXES 








For Items Not Advertised, See Annual. “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 95 





I Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
MARCH, 1942 ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
"iY, Volume 108 * Number 6 At Home 


Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- \ 


ing power. Mr. Young, in- 

ternationally recognized au- 2 

thority, has prepared a \ 

complete, practical course 

based on methods successful 

for years at his American 

Academy of Art. Now his 

teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and begi in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 


payments. Write to Dept. D-342 for free details. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


@ 25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 
@ The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of WEY) Oh . 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries @ @ Earhart COLOR PLAN 


Makes Color Selection Easy..... 














.... provides a simple, practical means 
of selecting striking color combinations 
that are doubly effective because they 


LEADING ARTICLES are so seldom used ... eliminates guess- 


work and experiments . . . saves time 






























































Pitfalls Lurk Where Buying, Selling, Lack Fixed in selecting colors with customers . . . 
Prices. By Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr............. 29 ee Endorsed 
Hidden Offset Causes Ghost Printing on Coated Paper 33 and artists. Send $3.00 for $ 00 
Cleanliness Pays Southern Printer Big Dividends. TAN — COLOR _— 
SC PE ne rrr ye 36 , 
’ Efficiency is Production Watchword in Private Plant. THE INLAND PRINTER 
i A os xs anerevierisenaxiaciee 37 ee Sa 
Prices Quoted in Pennies Bring More Dollars. 
EE LE PR a ee eee e 41 
Genius of Daniel Berkeley Updike is a Priceless 
Heritage. By Lewis C. Gandy...............246: 43 
Increased Costs Result From Wasted Footsteps in AM ERICAN 
Ne EE IE oie nese Gee we aig anes 48 
Ben Franklin’s Shade Must Shudder at Some R O L L E R Ss 
Modern Salesman. By Coleman N. Everett...... 51 
oe Gives Printing Industry Preferred - ee ee 
(ke dapadicgne ei eeeankiiaee sees satis alana anaes, 
DEP ARTMENTS Tests prove they do. Try a set. 
Book Review ............ re 73 AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
Advertising Service...... 62 Salesman’s Corner....... 32 1342 North "4 St., Chicago, * 
TS Rr 63 Specimen Review........ 53 Se 
FABRIS Sissies sacar 60 The Month’s News....... 79 tcc aha 
Offset Technique ........ 67 Typographic Scoreboard.. 47 
PRESSION cuss csrmewewae 73: GWWHRACSENGW i550 sscsciewcok 82 
J. L. Frazier, Editorand Manager FrankS. Easter, Promotion Manager COOLMAN’S RAPID 
Richard Joiner, Associate Editor H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager TYPE CALCULATORS 
Western Aibenetiotngs William R. Joyce, 309 meet Jackson Blvd., Gitange Designed to simplify the method 
Eastern Advertising: John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City of fitting copy so that either the 
Pacific Coast Representative: Don Harway & Company, 420 Market Street, San Francisco copy writer or printer can rapi di y 





THE INLAND PRINTER, March, 1942, Volume 108, No. 6. Published monthly by Trade- determine the space copy will 
press Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Of- occupy when set in type. Separate 
fice, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single alan Sacbd 

copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single calculator for Monotype and Lino- 


copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at 

Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. type$2.00each,or$3.50fortheset. 
All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND For Sale by 

PRINTER assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them 

courteous attention and ordinary care The INLAND PRINTER 








69 W. Blvd. 
Member Associated Business Papers ® Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 7” Spee See 


Directory of Advertisers—Page 94 









































Resists Molsture 


0 yj 


CROMWELL YMPAN 




















For better presswork 
at lower costs 


TYMPAN 


* Cromwell Tympan now is produced in a yellow color. This is 
due to the absence of chlorine Pood government order. However, 
this slight change in no way affects the operation of this famous 
tympan. It is just as good as it always has been. 











Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan has one 
feature every printer wants in tympan: it resists 
moisture. In fact, it is absolutely impervious to 
excess moisture or humidity, sudden changes in 
temperature or extremes of heat or cold. Under 
the most adverse conditions, inferior tympans © 
will shrink, swell or turn soggy, ruining make- 
ready and wasting valuable time and money. 
So—safeguard your time and money. Use Crom- 
well Tympan—in rolls or sheets—from your 


local distributor today. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 








magazine shift—an exclusive 

inates hand cranking of maga- 

one magazine position to an- 

‘simply sets a handy control knob 

re does the rest. This feature, which is 

pment, facilitates changes from one font of 

0 another, conserves the operator's energy, and 

adds considerably to the machine’s productiveness. 


New typesetting machines, like a multiplicity of other products, may be difficult to obtain 


as time goes on, or they may be obtainable only after abnormal delays. Intertype suggests, there- 
fore, (1) that you take good care of existing machines and matrices, (2) that you replace worn-out 
parts before they cause damage to adjacent or related parts of the machine, and (3) that orders 
for essential new machines be placed as far in advance as possible. Above all, conserve existing 


equipment. Intertype, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTERTY PI: 
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1aga- 
D an- 
knob 
ich is 
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ness. 


